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Notes. 
TRINITY CHURCH. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity in the Minories 
is full of interest, though it is so unobtrusive that 
thousands pass it daily and yet are unaware of its 
existence. It lies off the Minories to the east, 
down a narrow turning that used to be called the 
Little Minories and Haydon Street and Church 
Street and what not, but now Church Street. 
Everything around it is being ruthlessly torn 
down. An inn, which must be at least three 
hundred years old, with steps, inside the door 
way, descending from the street to the level of 
the bar and tap-room, still stands on the north 
side (i. ¢, the left side as you go down). None but 


the poor seems to frequent it now, but probably ! 


from Henry VIII.’s day to the time of Newton, 
who lived in Haydon Square hard by, it made a 
very different show, having trees about it, a 
garden, and probably a bowling green. 
days citizens might gather to it of an evening to 
chat, to smoke, and talk, whilst ruffling gallants 


from Alsatia, spruce cflicers from the Tower garri- | 


son, sprigs of nobility from Baynard’s Castle, Ely 
Palace, the Wardrobe, and Duke’s Place, would 


take a ‘hand at bowls there with the rising sons of | 


wealthy City merchants, who must have in that 
day grown all round the spot as thick as ears of 
corn at harvest time. Now its party-wall stands | 





|in-law he also was beheaded on 


bared and full of holes in the lath and plaster, 
giving to its name of “Sieve” a double suitability and 
fitness. The sign is most scarce; this is the only 
“ Sieve ” in all London. 

The little church is a strange place ; not near so 
old as the “Sieve” Inn. It is, from external appear- 
ance, of about the same period as St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, that was built by Wren in 
1684; and possibly this is a Wren also, of a very 
humble kind, but no histories accessible to me 
specify the architect. It escaped the Great Fire, 
however, and Cunningham says it was rebuilt in 
1706; being very old it was taken down. The 
clerk, however, says it was partially burnt, that is 
the south and western sides were; but in the 
north side there is certainly the old wall remain- 
ing, with a monument of the Legge family let into 
it and also a quaint one of the Pennells, The 
Legges came to be buried here because Charles IT. 
at the Restoration gave the Minory House adjacent 
to Col. William Legge, who resided there, and died 
there in 1672. The son of the colonel became the 
first Earl of Dartmouth, and his grandson was the 
annotator of Burnet, and both are buried here 
with many other members of the family, who still 
continued to inter there in the time of Pennant, 
and to this day hold rights of some sort. 

The parish is a curiosity, for it contains only five 
acres, and our guide (for I went with a friend), Mr. 
George Jones, told us that it fell to him to take 
the last census, and that there were 122 males and 
122 females to set down in it. It is strictly “ for 
inhabitants of the close,” as Stow puts it. It was 
the Close of the Convent of St. Clare, for poor 
ladies of that order or Minoresses, a sisterhood 
founded by Blanch, Queen of Navarre, wife of 
Edmund, Duke of Lancas ter, in 1293, so that the 
north wall, still standing, is of that age—500 years 
old. The ruins of this convent are given in a view 
published by J. T. Smith in 1797; in which it 
shows as a place of considerable importance and 
immense strength and solidity. 

Dame Elizabeth Salvage, the last abbess, surren- 
dered it to Henry VIII. in 1539, and early in 1552 
Edward VI. gave it to Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane Grey. Everybody 
kuows the intrigues of Northumberland, which 
ended in ousting from the succession the two 
princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, by the king’s 


| letters patent, and settling it on the heirs of the 
In those | 


Duchers of Suffolk. Mary, however, succeeded 
to the crown, and Northumberland was beheaded 
on August 22, 1553. Wishing to appear clement, 
Mary for the time being did not press forward the 
other executions. But the Duke of Suffolk, feel- 
ing insecure, was won over to Wyatt’s insurrection, 
and after the execution of bis daughter and son- 
Tower Hill in 
1554. The body in such cases seems to have been 
| disposed of by Government, and the duke’s was 
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buried in St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower ; but 
the head was consigned to the care of the family. 
So Margaret Roper obtained the head of Sir 
Thomas More after its exposure on London Bridge 
for a few days, but the body was buried in the 
Tower. Lady Raleigh carried off Sir Walter's 
head, but the body was placed in St. Margaret’s 
Church, hard by Palace Yard. 


Now this fact brings us to a very curious point, | 


and led to a considerable correspondence in the 


Times newspaper of October, 1879. This head of | 


the duke, 330 years after the execution, may 


still be seen, and was examined by a friend and | 


myself on September 8 in this present year. It 
was dug up (iu 1839) when some repairs were being 
done in the chancel, the very spot where the owner 
of the Minory House would be likely to be de- 
posited. It is in good preservation yet, and 
shows the eyes, some of the teeth, and on the 
back of the neck the double blow of the axe. 

Mr. Claude Webster, of the Temple, wrote to 
the 7'imes on October 8, 1579, about this “mummi- 
fied head,” as be called it, for the purpose of draw- 
ing attention to the mournful relic, that suitable 
care might be bestowed upon its preservation. 
Since that time it has been very carefully shown, 
being enclosed on all sides in glass, so that it can 
be thoroughly examined and seen without being 
any longer actually touched by the hind. It is of 
the colour of dark clay or mud, and not a head 
of fine development ; but those who are familiar 
with the Holbein portraits of the period will 
know what a coarse, unintellectual gathering of 
men the aristocracy of Henry’s court and presence 
chamber must have presented to the eye. With 
such a court the king might well pass for an 
Adonis, though, as Leigh Hunt says of him, he 
had the coarse “straddle of a butcher.” If you 
wish for disillusion as to the heroes of the 
Reformation you need only familiarize yourself, I 
think, with the gallery of Holbein. Mr. Doyne 
Bell has done all that can be done to inform us as 
to the identity of the head, and the late Lord de 
Ros, a very competent authority, has pronounced 
it to be the head of Suffolk; whilst Mr. George 
Scharf, of the National Portrait Gallery finds the 
features to agree well with those of the duke in 
Lodge’s Portraits. It would appear that the head 
owes its unusual state of preservation to the fact 
that it must have rolled straight from the block 
into the box of o:k sawdust that was usually 
placed on the scaffold to receive it, and being, 
either by accident or intentionally, thoroughly 
smothered in the dust, by a natural process of 
tanning it became converted into leather, more 
effectually and durably preserved thereby, in all 
likelihood, than if it had been embalmed. 

The incumbent, the Rev. E. M. Tomlinson, 
wrote on October 13, 1879, to say that the head was 
discovered in 1839—forty years previously—in the 


chancel. On the same day the Rev. Wm. Quekett 
wrote from Warrington, stating that in 1851 his 
son was at Merchant Taylors’ School, and that the 
incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Blunt, was one of the 
masters there and well known to Mr. Quekett, and 
he showed the relic to him. He remarks that it 
looks very like a New Zealand chief's head, of 
which he had seen many. Here he enlarges a 
little, and grows, perbaps, slightly inaccurate. He 
says that the countenance expresses great agony— 
that I do not think is the case ; but he adds informa- 
tion thatis now important, “theeyes, teeth, and beard 
were perfect.” There is scarcely remaining now a 
vestige of this perfect beard, just only enough to 
| discern that the hair was of a golden red, and only 
| two or three teeth remain, the rest have tumbled 
|into the head, as Mr. Jones says, or tumbled out 
of it, which seems more likely to me. Forty years 
| having elapsed before it was protected by glass, the 
head must have been handled with some care to 
be in the preservation that it now is. The whole 
of the beard is gone and some of the teeth, but in 
other respects it is still a very perfect relic. Mr. 
Quekett seems to fall into a further mistake ; he 
says that Mr. Blunt told him that when they 
were restoring the church the head was found in 
the corner of a vault of the Dartmouth family in a 
wooden box, that nearly fell to pieces on removal, 
This does not accord with Mr. Tomlinson’s version 
of its discovery in the chancel. Further, on 
October 22 the Earl of Dartmouth addressed a 
letter to the Times, saying that it could not have 
been found in a vault belonging to the Legges, nor 
could it have been removed without the knowledge 
and consent of the family. I did not inquire as to 
the situation of the catacomb of the Legge family; 
but if it be the vault immediately under the 
chancel it would have been possible for the work- 
people to have broken through without asking. 
Mr. Quekett went on to say that Lord Dartmouth, 
when he called to look at the head, told the Rev. 
Mr. Blunt that it was of a branch of his family, 
that they had the portrait of such an individual, 
and that it was well known at the time that the 
executioner had failed in his duty. His lordship 
denies any such record to exist of the sixteenth 
|century showing that any member of his family 
had been beheaded, and adds that he never heard 
of such a portrait. We may be sure that his lord- 
ship was correct in this, and that Mr. Quekett, 
speaking after a lapse of twenty years, had con- 
fused much of what be had heard at the time. The 
Legges were from Ireland, and, though a highly 
respectable family, were of no great note before 
Charles II.’s time, and certainly not in the 
previous century of a dignity to be beheaded, 
| which was the punishment of grandees and men of 
family. 
Mr. Standish Haly, of the Temple, another 
correspondent of the Times, asserted that tho 
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duke’s son sold the property to the City of 
London. I think he is confusing the Minory 
House with the Priory of the Trinity, in Duke’s 
Place, Aldgate. The Earl of Suffolk, the Duke of 
Norfolk's son, sold that to the City, and founded 
Audley End, in Essex, but he was of the Howard 
family, and not of the Greys, 

There is a little picture of the church in Hugh- 
son’s London, ii. 186. Hughson states it to be a 
perpetual curacy, not a rectory or vicarage insti- 
tutive (whatever that may mean), and asserts that 
the living is held by donation under the Great Seal 
of England. This little church was erected in 1706, 
for the small sum of 700/. Haydon Square, at the 
back, has disappeared ; at the back of its eastern 
side were the tea and drug warehouses of the old 
East India Company, but a modern railway has run 
it toearth. Sir Isaac Newton's house has been swept 
away, and also a house where Hogarth is said to 
have lived. Cunningham has entirely missed 
these matters, and does not so much as name the 
square or street; Mr. Timbs does, but makes 
no reference to Hogarth (ed. 1867). The church 
is in the Tower Liberties, and in Strype’s time 
claimed privilege to marry without license. In 
fact this little church, with all its surroundings, is 
itself as curious as the strange head preserved in 
it, a head that Timbs insists on saying (editions 
1855, 1867) is unidentified—“ from what body is 
unknown.” I trust some day to return to this dear 
little half-hidden, half-forgotten church, if readers 
and a kind Editor do not find that I have already 
said too much. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


ENGLISH ALMANACS AND ALMANAC-MAKERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIO- 
GRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
In continuation of the series of papers already 

published on the almanacs of the sixteenth cen- 

tury (see 6 S. xi. 221, 262, 301; xii. 203), I 

propose in the following pages to give the readers 

of “N. & Q.” some idea of the almanacs and 
almanac-makers of the following century. 
Almanac-making had become an extensive and 
profitable trade in this country at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and with the exception 
of some fifteen or twenty years at the time of the 
Rebellion, continued to flourish until its close. 
Two circumstances combine to render the almanacs 





of that century particularly interesting to the 
bibliographer. One is the growth of astrology, 
the other the Rebellion. 

In fact there were three distinct classes of 
almanacs published during the seventeenth cen- | 
tury—the common almanacs, which preceded and | 
followed the period of the Rebellion, aud the | 
political and satirical almanacs that were the direct 
outcome of that event. The common almanacs, 
and many of the others also, came out year after | 





year in unbroken uniformity. There would be 
little gained to bibliography and very much lost 
in patience by the reader were I to give a chrono- 
logical list of these almanacs, so I have confined 
my work to giving the names of the almanac-makers, 
the titles of their works, and the years of their 
publication, so far as is ascertainable, and I have 
added such biographics] and bibliographical notes 
az are forthcoming concerning them. The list is 
fairly long—longer, I fancy, than many had the 
slightest idea of. Sometimes a break of some 
years occurs in the dates of publication, but in all 
such cases it may be taken for a certainty that 
the almanac appeared, but no copy is to be 
found. 

The common almanacs, generally octavo size, 
consisted of two parts, an almanac and a prog- 
nostication, or, as it was sometimes called, an 
appendix. Throughout the greater part of the 
century each part had a distinct and very lengthy 
title-page, but towards the close the second part 
is often found without a title-page, and only dis- 
tinguishable from the calendar by being printed 
entirely in black ink. 

The contents of those works do not present 
any great variety, such variety being mostly found 
in the second part, or prognostication. The good 
and evil days were still recorded, and care was 
taken not to omit the rules as to bathing, purg- 
ing, &c. Descriptions of the four seasons of the 
year and rules to know the weather were regularly 
inserted, and during the latter half of the century 
a figure of the prognostication was an astrological 
prediction and “scheme” of the ensuing year. 
In some cases a list of the fairs and of the high- 
ways, and now and then tables of interest and 
rules for making out bills vary the monotony of 
the reading. 

In the preceding century the makers of almanacs 
were “ Pbysitians and Preests,’ but they now 
adopted many other titles, such as *‘Student in 
Astrology,” “ Philomath,” “Well Willer to the 
Mathematics.” The maj rity of them were doubt- 
less astrologers, but not a few, such as William 
Salmon and John Partridge, were quack doctors, 
who only published their almanacs us advertise- 
ments. It may also be well to mention that the 
most popular almanacs continued to be published 
by the Stationers’ Company long after their authors 
were dead. Whether the law of copyright allowed 
that to be done I do not know, but George 
Wharton, in his “ Epistle to the Reader” attached 
to his Ephemeris for 1655, states distinctly that 
“the almanacks yearly published under the names 
of Slade, Allestree, Pond, Gallen, Woodhouse, and 
Vaux are forgeries, the men themselves being 
long since dead.” These numerous authors our 
national biographies have hitherto neglected to 
notice, yet some of them were voluminous writers 
on medical and astrological subjects, and should 
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surely be inserted, if only for reference. In the 
Dictionary of National Biography now publishing 
this error is being remedied. 

It will be remembered that Queen Elizabeth 
granted to R. Watkins and James Roberts the sole 
right of printing almanacs for a certain period. That 
charter expired at the beginning of the reign of 
James J., who transferred the monopoly over to 
the Stationer’s Company for ninety-nine years. 
This accounts for the similarity in size and print- 
ing of the common almanacs. It had, however, 
one drawback. The printer's name rarely ap- 
peared on any of those works. They were simply 
“printed for the Company of Stationers,” and 
where a name was mentioned the address was 
omitted. 

The outbreak of the Rebellion stopped the pub- 
lication of the common almanacs—at least, there 
is a break in the continuity, in nearly every case, 
from 1640 or 1643 to 1653 or 1660, which can be 
explained in no other way. But it brought to 
life a series of almanacs of its own. The pro- 
fessors of astrology, hitherto scoffed at, saw in it 
an opportunity they were not slow to seize upon, 
and year after year published astrological predic- 
tions as to the success of the armies, the nativities 
of great persons, and schemes of the ensuing year. 
On the Royalist side were George Wharton and 
Vincent Wing; on that of the Parliament, John 
Booker and William Lilly. The war of words 
grew as bitter between the Merlins as that between 
the Mercuries. Exch party branded the other as 
a set of rogues and vagabonds and brought up 
every petty scandal of their private lives. 

Though bearing the title of almanacs, many 
of these works were simply pamphlets of quarto 
size, embracing eight pages, and consisting of 
extracts from various astrological predictions which 
were supposed to havea political bearing. But 
only by the light of bigotry could any mean- 
ing have been discerned in the string of jargon of 
which they consisted. 

The satirical almanacs were the outcome of the 
other two classes, They assailed the absurd prog- 
nostications of the common almanacs and the still 
more absurd predictions of the astrologers. Some- 
times they were printed in octavo, but more 
frequently in quarto. The best known were The 
Owles, Merlinus Anonymus, and Poor Robin. 

Allestre or Allestree, Richard, of Derby, a kinsman 
of Rich, Allestree, D.D., the Royalist divine, Contem- 
plator in Siderali Scientia, A New Almanacke and 
Prog’. From 1621 to 1643. That for 1624 is calculated 
for the City of Coventry. 

Alleyn, Hy., Practitioner in Physicke and C hirurgery. 

1. An Almanacke and Prognostication, 1607, 
Double Almanacke and Prognostication, 1607. C al" for 
Horsham in Sussex. 3. Allen’s Almanacke: or a Diary 
and Prognostication...... calculated...... an Petworth | 
in Sussex. 


Andrews, William, Student in Astrology, author of 





an Ephemeris, 1655-1752. Bodleian, 2. De Rebus 
Ceelestibus, or an Ephemeris. 1662. B.M. 3. Covlestes 
Observationes, or an Ephemeris. 1669. B.M. 

Ashwell, Samuel. A New Almanacke. 1640-41-42, 
Calculated for...... Ongar in Essex. B.M, and Bodl. 

Atkinson, Charles, Minister of Kirkammerton, in York- 
shire. P wl or, a pleasant Almanack for the year 
siaeee 672, & 

Atlee, Richard, Student in Physick, E®HMEPTS, 
sive Almanack : or a Diurnallof the yeare 1647, BM. 

Balles, Thomas, Well wisher tothe Arts Mathematicall, 
A New Almanacke and Prognostication. 1631. Cal- 
culated for...... Norwich. B.M. 

Baston, James. An Almanacke. 1657, See “ N. & Q.,” 
2" 8. v. 134. 

Beale, William, Philomathist, Gent. An Almanacke 
for the yeere of our Lord God 1631. B.M.—This al- 
manac was the work of Henry Gellibrand, commoner of 
Trin. Coll., Ox., and astronomy professor of Gresham 
College. It does not appear why he published it under 
his servant’s name, except that he had placed matter 
in it likely to offend the ruling powers. See Wood, 
Athen. Oxon. 

Bedwell, William, Kalendarium Viatorium Generale, 
The Travellers Kalendar serving generally for all parts 
of the world, Published for the benefit of Marchants, 
Factors, Seamen, and Travellers, 1614.—William Bedwell 
was a learned divine and topographical writer, Born in 
1562, he was educated at Cambridge, and presented to 
the living of Tottenham in 1607. His death took place 
May 5, 1632. See Rose's Biographical Dictionary. 

Bellerson, Philip, Gent. An Almanacke, &c, 1624, 
3.M. 

Beridge, Ferdinand. An Almanac. 1654. See 
“N.&Q,” 2°°S. v, 134. 

Bird, T,, Philo Mathematick. Speculum Anni 1562. 
B.M.—This seems to be a crib from Dove, Speculum 
Anni (7.¥.), 

Blagrave, Joseph, of Reading, Gent., Student in 
Astrology and Physic. Ephemeris......with observa- 
tions onevery month. 16538-1665. Bodl. and B.M. See 
also “N, & Q.,” 2™ §, v. 134. 

Blount, Thomas, Calendarium Catholicum; or, an 
Universall Almanack. 1661. The First after Leap 
Year. With Memorable observations; never before 
printed. By J.B. Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature. 

Booker, John, Astrologer, Author of the Bloody Alma- 
nacks issued in 1646-47-48, and other almanacs under 
various titles, 1642-1666.—This noted astrologer was 
born at Manchester in 1601. William Lilly, his con- 
temporary, described him as “an excellent proficient in 
astrology, and a very honest man,” In 1644 he was 
appointed by the Parliament licenser of mathematical 
books, He died in London 1667, 8ee Chalmers’s Lio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

H. R. Promer. 

10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W, 


(To be continued.) 


Tae Harr 1x Exatanp axp Scortanp. — 
Being engaged recently in tracing the history of 
the harp amongst the Irish and Welsh Celts, I was 
much struck at the scantiness of details respecting 
it in English and Scotch story. Yet their scarcity 
| does not detract from their interest. Mr. Jones 
(Welsh Bards, 1794) states that “about the 
beginning of the eighth century the harp appears 
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Saxons ”; and Bede (Hist. Ecel., lib. iv.) mentions 
Cedmon’s displeasure at seeing a harp. St. 
Dunstan (tenth century) is said to have played on 
the harp. Osbernus (Ve Vita Dunstani) writes : 
“Sumpsit secum ex more Cytharam suam, 

Quam paterna lingué Hearpam Vocamus,” 
Hearpa is evidently a coined Latin word for harp. 
“The Anglo-Saxon name for Tulyn [the Welsh 
for harp|,” says Jones (ut supra), 

“is hearp or harp, which is used through both the 
Teutonic and Roman dialects; and, I believe, the earliest 
mention of it under that name is by Venantius, about the 
year 600. Ina MS. of about the seventh century in the 
Monastery of St. Blasius, quoted by Gerbertus, the Prince 
Abbot of that monastery, there is a representation of a 
harp entitled Cithera Anglica, which is precisely the 
game shape as the present harp, only more simple, and 
with a fewer number of strings. We find harps scul; 
tured both in +tone and in wood on several of the most 
ancient cathedrals of England and Wales, and drawn 
in old miszals and illuminated MSS,” 

This instrument was apparently no stranger at 
English courts, for, amongst others, I find that 
Edward J. kept a harper in 1271, Elizabeth had 
two within call, and George II. often passed a 
pleasant hour in listening to soothing harp strains. 
This ‘s further corroborated by Shakespeare’s 
words (Hen. JV, ILI.) in Owen Glendower’s con- 
versation with Hotspur :— 

**T can speak English, lord, as well as you: 

For I was trained up in the English court : 

Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 

Many an English ditty.” 
And Elpham (Vita et Cesta ITen. V.), writing of 
the coronation of Henry V. in 1413, says: “ The 
harmony of the harpers, drawn from their instru- 
ments, struck with the most rapid touch of the 
fingers, note against note, and the soft angelic 
whisperings of their modulations, were gratifying 
to the ears of the guests.” The harps referred to 
by Jones (op. cit.) as found in cathedrals and 
on missals and MSS. are Scriptural allusions, not 
proofs of the instrument being in use in England ; 
his assertion that “ the city of Dorchester assumes 
itin its bearings” is more to the point. 

I could find little about the harp in Scotland, 
though it was evidently a favourite instrument 
there from the earliest times. ‘‘ Harp-music,” says 
McDonald (Vocal High. Airs), “was once the 
favourite music in the Highlands of Scotland.” 
Writing of James I. of Scotland, John Major 
(Gesta Scot., ed. 1521) calls him another Orpheus, 
and says he “ played better on the harp than the 
most skilful Irish or Highland harper.” From 
Jones’s work I also glean that 
“the amusements of the Highlanders by the firesides 
were, the telling of tales, the wildest and most extra- 
vagant imaginable ; music was another: in former times 
the harp was the favourite instrument, covered with 
leather, and strung with wire, but at present quite lost,” 
And Buchanan, in his History of Scotland (written 
1565), bk, i., writes ;— 


“ They [the inhabitants of the Hebrides} delight much 
in music, especially in harps of their own sort, some of 
which are strung with wire, others with intestines of 
animals ; they play on them either with a plectrwm, or 
with their long nails. Their only ambition seems to be 
to ornament their harps with much silver and precious 
stones. The poorer sort deck theirs with crystal 
instead of gems,” 
Munro also, in his [Tistory, relates how the natives 
of the Scotch western islands “ delight in music, 
especially in harps or Clairse’chan decked with 
silver, after the manner of the Britons.” The 
Earl of Eglintoun told Jones that near Eglintoun 
Castle a piece of land was called “The Harper's 
land” because it was given by his ancestors to the 
bard of the family. More information, doubtless, 
anent the Scottish harp exists somewhere, but I 
have not been able hitherto to lay hands on it. 
Now, alas! as in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
so in Scotland,— 
“ Hush'd is the harp,” 

save, perhaps, an occasional echo to remind us of 
days that are gone. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Warcuman’s Coant.—Among some pamphlets, 
dated 1792-3, 1 find the following lines, translated 
from the German, which seem to deserve preserva- 
tion. It would be satisfactory to obtain the 
original. 

“ Manner of Watchmen intimating the Time of Night 
at Herrnhuth, in Germany. which begins at Eight in the 
Evening and leaves off at Six in the Morning, 

8. Past eight o'clock, O, Herrnhuth, do thou ponder, 
Eight souls in Noah's ark, were living yonder, 
9, ’Tis nine o'clock, ye brethren hear it striking, 
Keep hearts and houses clean, to our Saviour's liking. 
10, Now brethren, hear, the clock is ten, and ten is 
Passing, 
None rest, but such as wait for Christ embracing, 
11. Eleven is past, still at this hour eleven, 
The Lord is calling us, from earth to heaven, 
12. Ye brethren, hear, the midnight clock is humming, 
At midnight our great bridegroom will be coming 
1, Past one o'clock, the day breaks out of darkness, 

Great morning star appear, and break our hardness, 
2. ‘Tis two, on Jesus wait this silent season, 

Ye two so near related, Will and Reason, 

8. The clock is three, the blessed Three doth merit 
The best of praise, from body, soul, and spirit. 
. Tia four o'clock, when three make supplication, 
The Lord will be the fourth on that occasion. 
5. Tis five o'clock, five virgins were discarded, 
When five, with wedding garments, were rewarded. 


i 


6. Tis six o'clock, and I go off my station ; 
Now, brethren, watch yourselves for your salvation.” 
Herbert J. Rep. 
Donnington, Newbury, Berks. 


INSTRUMENTS VeRSUS OrGAN AT PrREsTWict.— 
In the year 1761 Sir John Prestwich, of London, 
announced his intention of giving an organ to 
Prestwich Church, Lancashire, This proposal 
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onnt much discussion and dissention roar the 
pirish, and the following certificate was sent to 
the Bishop :— 

“To the Right Reverend, the Father in God, Edmund, 
by Divine permission, Lord Bishop of Chester, his Vicar 
General, or other competent Judge in this behalf. We, 
James Starkey, Esqr., John Rogerson, Richard Board- 
man, Adam Hampson, John Roscoe, aad James Fletcher, 
Wardens of the parish and parish church of Prestwich, 
in the county of Lancaster and diocese of Chester, 
humbly certify that in obedience to your movition 
bearing date the 8th of August, 1761, and duly served 
upon us the 4th day of October following, the congregation 
assembled at Divine Service presumed to use a bassoon, 
hautboy, baes-viol, or any other musical instrument 
whatever in the said church, in any part of Divine 
Service, or before or after the same, and, for any- 
thing that hath appeared to us or any of us to 
the contrary, all persons frequenting Divine Service 
demeaned themselves decently and reverently in euch 
manner as the rubrick is directed; and we further certify 
that the monition or order was entered into the parish 
book, and a copy of the same sett up in the church of 
Prestwich aforesaid for publick perusal of all persons 
attending Divine Service therein.” 


The organ was not accepted. 
I, W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


QcerpiyNxce.—In Prompt. Parv., p. 420 (Way), 
occurs “ querdlynge, appulle: Duracenum.” Once 
more our surnames come to the assistance of the 
philologist. In the same -county of Norfolk, 
whence his dictionary sprang, we find the surname 
Cceurdelion pass through the variations Querdelyn 
and Querdelion into the form of Qwerdling. Con- 
cerning one of this family, Bromefield (Hist. 
Norfolk, iii. 145) quotes :— 

“ Whoso hath any quarrel or ple, 
If in the Gildhall at Norwiche it be, 
Be it false, be it trewe, 
Tf he but withstand John Hankey, 
John Qwerdlyng, Nic Waleys, Join Belagh, John Meg: 
Sore shall him rewe, 
For they rule all the court with their lawes newe.” 
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or and gu., within a bordure (dimidiated) of the 
first, charged with lions passant of the second, im. 
paling, Per fess, (a) or, a cross flory gu., and 
(5) gu., a castle or.” The names were not legible, 
and at present I cannot suggest them. 
Jonnx Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


“Tue Docrrine or tHe Aposties.”—In 1883 
Vryennios, then Metropolitan of Serre in Mace- 
donia, since translated to Nicomedia, discovered 
in the library of the Patriarch of Jerusalem a 
MS. bearing the above title. This book bas been 
edited and translated by the Rev. H. de Romestin 
(Parker, 1884). A controversy about this book was 
carried on between W. Whiston and J. E. Grabe 
at the beginning of the last century. Two Arabic 
MSS. were found in the Bodleian Library and 
proclaimed by Whiston to be this work, and de- 
clared by him to be a genuine work of the apostles, 
which ought to be reckoned as part of the New 
Testament. Grabe maintains that they are only 
a portion of the apostolical constitutions. He 
published his reasons for so thinking in a pamphlet 
of seventy-eight pages, the second edition of which 
is before me, published in 1712. Being a second 
edition, it must have excited considerable interest. 
The Arabic MSS. are in the Catalogue numbered 
5830 and 5850, and among Huntingdon, 84 and 
104, but according to order as now placed, marked 
Nos. 31 and 451. In these it is called not Lidache, 
but Dasculia, intended for Didasculia, I write 
to call attention to these MSS., as they may throw 
light on Vryennios’s discovery. 

E. Learon Bienkisorr. 

Springthorpe Rectory, Gainsburgh. 


PARALLFL QuoTaTions.— 
“ Man's inhumanity to man. 
Surns, Man was made lo mourn, 





As a local sobriquet for some special apple, the | 
name would be natural. 
Prof. Skeat quotes (v.“ Jenneting,” Etym. Dict.), | 
“In July come...... plammes in fruit, ginnitings, | 
quadlins” (Bacon, essay xlvi, “On Gardens”). | 
This is the form of the surname in my copy of the 
London Directory (1870), Quadling being the first 
entry under Q. Malvolio says (Twelfth Night, | 
I. v.): “ Not yet old enough for a man, nor young | 
enough fora boy: as a squash is before ’tis a peas- 
cod, or a codling when ’tis almost an apple.” This 
is the present form of the word, several species of 
kitchen apple going by the name. 
C. W. Barpstey. 


Ulverston. 


BorDUuRE DIMIDIATED IN Spanish Arms.—In 
my notes of the shields of arms which remain in 
the beautiful cloisters of the Cathedral at Burgos, 
the following is recorded as an early example of 
@ practice not very general in Spain; “ Fusilly 





This famous line has its parallel in the following 
passage :— 

“ And amidst the pretious things were a number of 
deal bodies, which lhkewise did not onely testifie both 
element's violence but that the chief violence was grown 
of humane inhumanitie: for their bodies were full of 


| grislie wounds, and their blood had (as it were) filled the 


wrinkles of the Sea's visage; which it seemed the Sea 
would not wash away, that it might witness it is not 
| alwaic s hia fault, when wee do condemn his crueltie,’~— 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, p. 4, ed. 1655, 

‘ ‘ , > Oa » 

F. C. Birkxseck Terry. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Wi uiam Loneasworp.—Can any of your readers 
give me contemporary authority for the generally 
accepted statement that William Longsword, Earl 











ic 
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of Salisbury, was the son of Henry IT. by Fair | Clerk ”] like human figures standing out at sea and 


Rosamond ? This, the current story of his descent, 
is accepted by Dugdale, Eyton, and all other 
modern writers, so far as I can find; yet I have 
not discovered any mention of his mother’s name 
in the chronicles of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Dugdale asserts roundly that he was 
the son of Henry II. by Fair Rosamond, adding 
some such words us “as I shall show in due place,” 
a promise he does not seem to have fulfilled. Eyton, 
in his History of Shropshire, makes both Geoffrey 
and William to be children of the same parents; 
but, so far as I can verify his references, without 
satisfactory evidence. Many years later, in the 
preface to his Itinerary of Henry 17., he confesses 
his error as regards the mother of Geoffrey, “ who 
now,” to use his own phrase (I quote from memory), 
“turns out to have been Henry’s son by a common 
harlot.” However, he still seems to adhere to his 
old statement as regards William Longsword, and 
even goes so far as to roughly indicate the year of 
his birth, but still without assigning any authority. 
I should be glad, also, to have references to any 
allusions to Fair Rosamond in our early popular 
literature (whether Latin, French, or English) for 
the purpose of deciding the question as to how 
close to her own lifetime the legend of her tragic 
fate can be traced. As yet I cannot find her name 
in our vernacular tongue further back than Robert 
of Gloucester’s Chronicle. 2 & A, 


Dawtisu.—The Times, in a leading article pub- 
lished on Wednesday, September 2, on the terrible 
and fatal accident which happened at Dawlish on 
the previous Saturday, says:—“ What the sea has 
done in the course of ages at this place is evident 
from the rocks like human figures standing out at 
sea and giving their name to the town”; and adds 
that the name of the town called Dol in Bretagne 
is of similar derivation. Now Dawlish was for- 
merly spelt Dolis, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the word is of Celtic origin, the first syllable 
meaning (as in Dolgelly) a dale or sloping valley 
with stream. And with regard to the Dol in 
Bretagne, it is probably derived from a word of 
similar signification. In the Dictionnaire Breton- 
Frang vis of Le Gonidec the Breton word Dél is 
explained to mean “ lieu bas et fertile.” Possibly 
the Times writer was thinking of the mountain- 
peak La Déle in the Jura chain; but there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the name of either 
Dawlish in Devonshire or Dol in Bretagne is con- 
nected with that name, whatever it may mean. 

W. T. Lyyy, 

Blackheath, 





| 
| 
j 


In a recent leading article in the Times on the | 


disastrous subsidence of the cliff at Dawlish is this 
passage : — 
“What the sea has done in the course of ages at this 


giving their name to the town, just as the name of Dol, 
on the opposite French coast, isso named from a huge 
monolith set on end.” 

I would ask if this etymology is compatible 
with the early forms of the name as written in old 
charters, namely, Deflise (cir. 1050, Cod. Dip.), 
Dovles (Domesday Book), Douelis (Exon Domes- 
day) See 6 §. ix. 95, 132,251. I have heard 
the small stream, which is a pretty feature of the 
town, called the Daw, and the origin of the name 
of Dawlish ascribed thereto; but for this I do not 
think there is any real evidence. Can the etymo- 
logy be authoritatively stated ? 

J. 8S. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


CupweEtu.—A matrix of an old seal has just 
come into my hands, very nearly perfect except 
two letters, faulty by reason of the pickaxe coming 
across them. It reads:— 

-+- S. WILL: MICHART: PRIO 

RIS: DE CV BWELLI, 
Centre device is an ecclesiastic, holding what 
take to be a square clasped book in right band, 
and a round ball with three small stems at top, 
probably emblematic for the Holy Trinity. In 
base is a friar or monk, with closed hands raised 
and in the act of praying. It was found near here, 
in Essex. But where is the priory of Cubwell; or, 
as it has a contraction just above the v, the place 
may be Cumbwell ? And who was Will. Michart ? 

C. Goxipine. 
Colchester. 


“ Eprietatis Encomium.”—Can any one tell 
me who wrote a book bearing the following title ?— 

* Ebrietatis Encomium : | or, the | Praise of Drunken- 
ness: | wherein is authentically, | and | most evidently 
proved, | the necessity | of | frequently getting drunk ; | 
and that the practice is most ancient, | primitive. and 
Catholic. | By | Boniface Oinophilus, | de Monte Fias- 
cone, A.B.C. | London, 1812.” 
It is neither in Lowndes nor in Halkett and 
Laing’s Dictionary. Hersert Maxwetu. 


[An Eloge de UIvvesse, issued anonymously, but, in 
fact, by Albert-Henri Sallengre, was published in 8vo., 
La Haye, P. Gosse, 1715. A new edition, in 12mo., re- 
vised and considerably augmented, by P.-A.-M. Miger, 
saw the light in Paris “an vii.’’ (1800), A third edition 
was issued, in 12mo,, with an engraved frontispiece “A 
Baccopolis, an vi. de limprimerie du vieux Silene, lan 
de la vigne 5515’ (1815), This is probably the original 
of the treatize sought. 


Suppen Arrearance or Rats anv Insects A 
SUPPOSED Forerunner OF War.— 

“ That horrible and ever lamentable Rebellion [of the 
Irish, which broke out on Saturday, October 23, 1641). 
There wanted not some forerunning tokens of this 
calamity, but they were not heeded ; but more particular 
and relating especially to those parts were these: A 


| strange multitude of rate, in a manner overrunning the 


houses and so bold as to come in view in the daytime, and 


place is evident from the rocks (the “Parson and | to gather the crumbs and bones under the table; which 
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was a thing so much the more remarkable because that, 
till a little before the Rebe!lion for many years space, sel- 
dom any rat was to be seen in the country. And the 
elder Irishwomen would say often and openly, that these 
rats were a sign of war. Another very strange thing was 
seen about a mile from Kilmore, not far from the house 
of Edmund O'Rely, the chief gentleman of that name 
and the chief actor in spoiling and killing the English, 
and this not long neither before the Rebellion. Ina 
plot of ground by the highway a strange number of 
insects or worms of the length of a man’s finger and of a 
strange fashion were observed for some weeks, and many 
went to see them. They lay for the most port within 
the ground wiich they had turn’d up and fill'd with their 
cells and caverns, so that the whole surface of the 
ground where they encamp'd was wholly bare of any 


green thing to be seen Life and Death of William 
Bedell, Bishop «f K ye, Ato., London, Camden Society, 
1872, p. 63 


Numerous instances may no doubt be brought 
together of such extraordinary inroads and of other 
notices of portents. The first of the two noticed 


above recalls the well-known story of The Piper of 


Hamelin, which, so far as I am aware, still remains 
unexp! 1ined. Could the second statement have been 
caused by an accidental inroad of locusts? Natur- 
ally, some persons may say, Can they be otherwise 


vouched for? We Be 


*‘Ixstructions ror Exercisinc Cavatry, 
&c.,” sy J. B., 1661.—What is known of the 
anonymous author of an interesting work (not 
described in Lowndes or other usual books of 
reference ), entitled Some brief Inst) iclions for the 
Exercisiy g ¢ ££ Cavalry or ITors T'roopes, 
wherein is set forth an Abstract of th Duty of 
all Officers belonying to the Cavalry, with the Duty 
and Exercise of the Troopes, We sal 0 is included 
thei) Postures, Motions, tnd Stip nd, &c., by J.B . 
published London, by Gertrude Dawson, 1661, 
pp. 40? It is bound in a volume, having a common 
title-page, with two works by Col. Wm. Barriffe, 
one on Military Discipline, sixth edition, the other 
Mars: his Triwmph, apparently a reprint of a work 
published in 1639, both of which are well known ; 
but the treatise now inquired for seems to have 
escaped notice, though it abounds in interesting in- 
formation. Thus, it contains “ Orders and Articles 
of War,” which well represent the views then held 
on such matters as fall under our Mutiny Act; also 
a detail of the rate of soldiers’ pay in the Spanish 
service, in that of the States General, and a full 
account of the Army Establishment under the Par- 
liament of England, together with “ Rules for 
Marching, Encemping, and Preparing for Battle.” 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L 


Dublin. 


Toe “ Amaranta.”—Can any reader give the 
date of this publication (mentioned “ N. & Q.,” 
6 S. x, 248)? F, W. D. 


Poem Wantep.— Will some correspondent 
kindly tell me in what book of poems I shall 





find a poem called A Hymn to the Flowers? 
It deals, I believe, with a worship of nature, and 
contrasts the glories and greatness of the universe 
with the worship of the Deity in a building, 
cathedral, church, or otherwise. I was told it was 
by Horace Smith, but cannot discover it. 
T. May. 

[Verses very similar to the poem you describe, but 
not so entitled, form a portion of Hood's Ode to Kae 
Wilson, This is probably what you ar seeking. ] 


Canapva.—In some parts of Yorkshire the name 
Canada appears not unfrequently on the Ordnance 
map. It refers, I believe, to labourers’ allotment 


grounds. Cuan any one explain the origin of the 
name ? T. 


“Prixce or Wares” Corree-Hovse,—it was 
in Conduit Street, Bond Street. Was this the 
same house at the corner of George Street that 
became “f Limmer’s ”? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Wasninoton Irvina's “ Skercu-Book”: “Toe 
Stace Coacu,.” —“ Great is the conte ntion of 
holly and ivy, whether master or dame wears 
the breeches.” To what ancient uperstition does 
“the contention of holly and ivy” refer ? 
I’, SreNnsenr. 
Calcutta, 


Groran Baipcrs.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with any information re- 
specting the parentage, birth, or birthplace of 
George Bridges, who in 1811 was alderman of 
Lime Street Ward, sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex in 1816, elected Lord Mayor of London in 
1819, and was one of the members for the City 
in the Parliament of 1825-6? The above gentle- 
man died at Brighton in his seventy-eighth year 
on March 13, 1840. Henry Buss. 


10, Ranelagh Grove, 8.W, 


Snip Court.—Can you give me any information 
respecting Ship Court, three doors west side of 
Newgate Street, where, according to Murray’s 
Handbook to London, Jonathan Wilde had his 
residence in the last century? I believe No. 68 
was his house. Has the court been pulled down? 
—as, on inquiring from several inhabitants, I could 
get no information on the subject. SaROLA, 


Drew.—A family of this name resided in some 
part of Portsmouth or Gosport close upon two 
centuries ago. They are supposed to be the 
descendants of a French refugee named De 
Dreux, who came to Portsmouth on the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, where his son 
Anglicized the name to Drew. Some members of 
the family subsequently removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Beaulieu, in the New Forest, and 
were shipbuilders, Any information of the 
earliest date about the family, and their births 
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and deaths in the localities mentioned, will be 
gratefully accepted. E. MoralnVILte. 
7, Junction Road, The Redlands, Reading. 


Torquoises.— Magillivray states in his Lives of 
Eminent Zoologists, 1834, p. 185, that Reaumur, 
when describing the turquoise-mines of the south 
of France and the means adopted to make the 
mineral assume a blue colour, discovered that these 
alleged stones were the teeth of a large animal, 
which is now known under the name of the 
mastodon. What authority can Reaumur possibly 
have had for such a statement? The allusion to 
“ making the mineral assume a blue colour” would 
appear to indicate a deception to some extent. 

J. J. §&. 

Friousrt or Fiowse, verb active and neuter, to 
splash water as in a bath; or to splash a bathing 
companion with water. This is a common word 
in Dorsetshire, and is not unknown in Shropshire ; 
but I have failed to find it in print. I fully ex- 
pected that it would appear in that invaluable 
work, Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, but it is not there. Is any other 
reader of “N. & Q.” acquainted with it, and in 
what county ? S. James A, Satrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Srocknotm. —It is philologically and ethno- 
logically interesting to know that in the district of 
Holderness there was, and, considering the vitality 
of local names, probably still is, a place bearing 
the sume name with the capital of Sweden—Stock- 
holm. The name appears in the Chronicle of the 
Abbey of Meaux, a.v. 1197-1210 (Rolls Series, 
vol. i. p. 301), as that of an estate near Headon 
given to that abbey. The passage runs thus:— 
“ Adam de Thorne dedit nobis totam terram juxta 
Hedonam vocatam Stokholme Ixx, viz acras terre,” 
&e. Perhaps some of your readers familiar with 
Holderness will be able to say whether the name 
still survives in the district. A fenced or stock- 
aded island rising from the marshy land might 
not unnaturally be looked for there before drain- 
age had converted swamp into corn-land and pas- 
ture. EpmunpD VENABLEs. 


“Artictes waicn I rounp in A KitcnEn 
Drawer.”—Has any reader of “N. & Q.” read 
some verses in the style of Swift which appeared 
many years ago in some newspaper of the day? 
They were entitled “ Articles which I found in a 
Kitchen Drawer,” and, as well as I recollect, were 
characterized by keen wit. 3. E 


Mepper: Prest: Cuorn: Epprr Ware.—In 
the township books of Pownall Fee, Cheshire, 
which extend from 1680 to 1840, are many in- 
ventories of property presumably belonging to 
paupers, many removal orders, certificates of 
settlements, orders in bastardy, and suchlike 





parochial literature, which are interesting as con- 
taining local words and phrases that are now 
obsolete. The following are taken from “ A True 
Inventery of John Hulme goods preised by John 
Cash,” and bearing date April 6, 1767:— 


£. 8. d, 
one Medder Edder Ware we ~~ oe 
Duch oven and prest ... = - 0 40 
Prest =e oe ins - . O & O 
Chorn Edder Ware ‘ 065 0 


Edder ware is, I presume, wicker work. A hedge 
made by driving pointed stakes into the ground 
and winding them with thorns or willows is called 
in Cheshire a stake and edder hedge. Coarse 
basket-work might, therefore, very well be called 
edder ware. Possibly medder may mean measure; 
and, if so, a medder edder ware was a basket of 
coarse wicker-work used as a measure; and a mea- 
sure in Cheshire is a Jocal bushel. But what about 
chorn? ‘This is still a very frequent pronuncia- 
tion of churn in Cheshire, but a churn made of 
basket work is an impossibility, And, again, what 
is a prest? A cheese press? Yet in the first 
entry in which it occurs it looks as if it had some 
connexion with the Dutch oven. These words 
have puzzled me, and I shall be glad of help in 
translating them. Roperr Ho.iuanpD. 
Frodsham, Cheshire, 


Provenns.—Origin and meaning of the follow- 
ing proverbs !— 

Ne gustaris quibus nigra est cauda. 

In Anulo Dei figuram ne gestato, 

Quarta lund nati. 

Feenum habet in Cornu, longe fuge, 

Eum ausculta, cui quatuor sunt aures. 

Nec obolum habet, unde Restim emat. 

Ne laterem laves. 

Multa novit Vulpes, sed felis unum magnum. 

Ei bos in lingua est. 

Occultz Musices nullus respectus. 

Sub cultro liquit, 

Serpens ni edat serpentem, Draco non fiet. 

Radit usque ad cutem. 

Camelus desiderans cornua etiam aures perdidit. 
These are all from the Adagia of Erasmus, The 
meaning of some seems fairly intelligible; but I 
should like a good explanation from competent 
scholars. J. M 

[The Colloguies of Erasmus have been translated by 
N. Bailey, and reprinted in a hand-ome volume by Mr, 
R. Roberts, of Boston, Lincolnshire. | 


Witpmay, of Plymouth, had the most extra- 
ordinary control over bees, and exhibited it at the 
Society of Arts in last century. It is said he could 
do nearly the same with wasps and flies. Where 
can I come at a full account of his performances ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

3yRONIANA.—Can any of your correspondents 


inform me who is the author of “ The Duke of 
Mantua: a Tragedy. By ——. London: Printed 
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by Thomas Davison, Whitefriars, 1823”? On the | 
title-page there is a vignette portrait of Lord Byron, 
peeping with the left eye from behind a mask which 
he holds in the right hand. 
the title is the dedication: “To Lady Byron the 
following pages are dedicated by ——.” The work 
, with the title and dedication, of pp. iv 
126, 8vo. ’, Nixoy, 
Warrington. 
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Avrnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


* Right and duty are like two palm trees : 
no fruit un'ess they 


which bear 
grow by the side of each other.” 
. G. 


Replies. 
“ISACIUS HERALDUS.” 
(4 8S. iii. 382.) 

In April, 1869, Mr. Turrer inserted in “N, & | 
Q.” a copy of the inscription on the fly-leaf of the 
Common Prayer Book used by King Charles on the 
scaffold, and now in the library at Wotton, which 
was secured by Isacius Heraldus on the day of the 
king's execution, and given by him to Sir Richard 
Browne, who had been Charles’s envoy at Paris, 
und was the father-in-law of John Evelyn of the 
Sylva. Mr. Tupper at the same time asked 
who was Isacius Heraldus; but no reply seems 
to have been given to the inquiry. 

I have lately had the pleasure of examining the 
Prayer Book, and have looked into the works 
likely to throw a light on the subject, and there 
seems no doubt that the donor was Isaac Herault, 
who was the son of Didier Herault and the 
brother of Louis Herault. 

Didier was a Norman by birth, a jurisconsult by 
profession, and probably a Protestant in belief, and, 
under the Latinized name of Desiderius Heraldus, 
was the author of many works, most, if not all, 
of which are in the Library of the British Museum 
or that of the Bodleian. He died in June, 1649, 
Jeaving an unpublished work entitled Desiderii 
Heraldi (Que Quotidianarum Tractatus, 
&c., which was printed in Paris in 1650, with a 
preface addressed by “ Isaacius Heraldus, D.F. 
[ Desiderii filius], aquo lectori.” 

His brother Louis was a minister of the Re- 
formed Church at Alencon, and in 1643 was 
appointed to the Walloon Church in London, 
where, in February and March in that year 
(according to the new style, which had been long 
in use in France), he preached three sermons, 
advocating peace in the Civil War then raging 


tionum 


but these gave such offence to the Parliamentary 
party that he was obliged to fly to France, where 
he resumed his old ministry at Alencon. These 


sermons, with seven others preached 
in 1615, and two others preached there just after 
the king’s execution, and expressing his horror at 
it, were published at Saumur in 1649 under the 


in that town 


On the leaf following 


| title of Le Pacifique Royal en Deuil (of which 
' there is a copy in the Bodleian Library, but none 
in the British Musenm), and soon after the Restora- 
tion he returned to England at the king's request, 
| and became minister of the French Church in 
London, and in 1665 he published at Amsterdam 
| Le Pacifique Royal en Joye, comprising twenty 
sermons, seven of which had been preached in 
France before the Restoration, and the remaining 
thirteen in London and Canterbury soon after that 
event. 

In December, 1670, he was made a D.D. at Ox- 
ford, and in August, 1671, was appointed a canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral, in succession to Meric 
| Casaubon, the son of the celebrated Isaac, and held 
|that preferment until his death on November 5, 
| 1682. 

I can find no trace of his brother Isaac beyond 
| the preface to his father’s last work and the slight 
| mention of him in the Prayer Book inscription, and 

have consequently gone more at length into Louis’s 

| history that I should otherwise have done. I 
| presume that Isaac, as a Frenchman, must have 
| taken a keen interest in the fate of Charles as the 
| son-in-law of Henri Quatre, and that he must have 
come to London to await the result of the trial, 
and in all probability have been present at the 
execution. 


Mer. Turrer did not 





| 
| 


| 

give the date of the 

Prayer Book, and it is well to state that it was 
“‘Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer 
to the king’s most Excellent Maiestie, and by the 
Assignes of John Bill. 1638.” 

| The inscription in the Prayer Book appears to 

| have been written by some professi ynal calligraphist. 

| It begins ** H.S.E. Liber Liturgicus,” and Mr. 

| Topper reads the initial letters as ‘* Hic servatus 

lest”; but “sacer” should, I think, be substituted 

for “ servatus,” 

In the note subjoined to the inscription by John 
Evelyn and copied by Mr. Turrer, January 30, 
| 1649, is given as the date of the king’s execution, 
the new style adopted abroad being used, although 
it was not introduced into England until upwards 

ofa century later. 
| The works I have consulted, besides those cited 
are as follows :— 

Moreri’s, Bayle’s, and Chalmers’s dictionaries, 
and the supplement to the Biographie Universelle, 
titles ‘* Herault,” “ Heraldus,” and ‘ Hérauld.” 

Response & un Esecrit publié par un Capucin, Xc., 
par Louis Herauld. Ssumur, 1631. 

Replique de Jean Daiilé sux deux Livres que Mes- 
sieurs Adam et Cottiby ont publiez contre luy, Geneve, 
1663. Asecond edition was published in 1669. 

Wood's Athenz Oxonicnsea, by Bliss, vol. iv. 
1. 897 

Hi ssted’s History of Kent, vol. iv, (1799), p. 617. 

Le Neve's Fasti, by T. Duffus Hardy (Oxford, 1854), 
vol. i. p- 57. 

History of the French, Walloon, 


above, 


(1820), 


Dutch, and other 


| 
| foreign Protestent Refugees settled in England from 
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the Reign of Henry VIII. to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, by John 8. Burn (London, 1846), p. 34. 
Protestant Exiles from France in the Reign of 
Louis XIV., &c., by the Rev. David C. A. Agnew 
(London and Edinburgh, 1874), p. 124. 
Winstow Jones, 


Tae Mopena Famity anp tue Encuisu 
Tarone (6S, xii. 149).—Mr. Hucues is right 
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in his supposition that the Modena family are the 
senior representatives of the Stuarts. The heir of 
line (as we say in Scotland) is Maria of Modena, 
married to Prince Louis of Bavaria. It is remark- 
able that her son Rupert, the future King of 
Bavaria, can trace a fivefold descent from James I. 
of Great Britain. This will be understood from 
the following table, in which the double line in- 
dicates the descent of the heir of line :— 


James I, 


Charles I. 

Henrietta Maria of Orleans. 
Anna Maria of Sardinia, 
Adelaide of Burgundy. Charles Emmanuel IIT, 


| 
Louis XY. of France. Victor Amadeus II. 


Maria Louisa of Parma. 


Ferdinand, 


Caroline of Saxony. 
Maria Anne of Tuscany. Beatrice 
| 


' 
Augusta of Bavaria. 


Louis 


Although, of course, by the Act of Settlement 
the Prince of Wales is the legitimate heir, it does 
not follow that the House of Brunswick comes 
next after that of Modenaamong the representatives 
of the Stuarts. I recently had occasion to trace all 
the living descendants of James I. enumerated in 
the Almanach de (otha for the current year, 
and the results are somewhat surprising. All 
such are descended from one or other of four great- 
grandchildren of James, viz. (in order of priority 
of representation), Anna Maria, Queen of Sardinia 
(1669-1728), 187 descendants; Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans (1652-1722), 86 descendants ; 
Louisa, Princess of Salm (1645-1679), 136 de- 
scendants; George I, King of Great Britain, 
(1660-1727), 415 descendants, Total descendants, 
824. It will thus be seen that 409 of these 
would (qua Stuarts) take precedence of Queen 
Victoria, the heir of line of George I. 

It is not generally known that among the de- 
scendants of James J. are to be found the names 
of almost all the reigning princes of Europe. I 
append a list of the chief of these, in order of 
priority of representation, including a few non- 
regnant heads of princely families ;-— 


Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Charles Louis, Elector Palatine. 


| 
Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans. 


| 
Philip I, of Orleans, Elizabeth Charlotte of Lorraine. 


Charlotte of Modena, Francis I., Emperor. 


Leopold IT, 
| 
Beatrice. Archduke Joseph, 


| | 


Hercu!es. 


Victor Emmanuel I.__Teresa, 


Francis LV. 


| 
Ferdinand__Elizabeth. 


Maris. 


tupert, 
Descendants of Anna Maria, 

1. Maria, heir of line of the Stuarts and of the houses 
of Este and Savoy. 

2. Don Carlos, claimant of the Spanish throne, and 
(through the renunciation of his rights by his father) 
heir male of the house of Bourbon since the death of 5. 

3. Robert, ex-Duke of Parma and (through his mother) 
heir of line of the Bourbons, 

4. Francis IT., ex-King of the Two Sicilies, 

5. [Henri, Comte de Chambord, died 1883. ] 

6. Albert, King of Saxony, and heir male of the 
younger (Albertine) branch of the house of Saxony. 

7. Alphonso XI1., King of Spain. 

8. Pedro IL., Emperor of Brazil, and heir of line of 
the house of Braganza, 

9, Louis, King of Portugal. 

10. Ferdinand [V., ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, 

Descendants of Elizibeth Charlotte, 

11. Louis Philippe, Comte de Paris and heir male of 
the Orleans family. 

12. Leopold IL., King of the Belgians 

13. Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, and heir of 
line of the younger branch of the house of Hapsburg. 

14. Humbert, King of Italy, und heir male of the 
house of Savoy. 

Descendants of Louisa. 

15, Alfred, Prince of Salm-Salm. 

16, Rodolph, Duke of Croy-Diilmen. 

17, Alfred, Duke of Beaufort-Spontin, 
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18. Louisa, Prince of Ligne. 
19. Edmond, Prince of Clary-Aldringen, 
20. Antony, Prince Radzivill. 


Descendants of George 1. 
21, Victoria, 
22. Ernest, soi-disant King of Hanover and heir male 
of the house of Brunswick since the death of 23. 

23, (William, Duke of Brunswick, died 1854. | 

24. Charles, King of Wiirtemberg. 

25. Sophia, Queen Consort of Sweden, 

26. Prince Napoleon. 

27. Wilhelmina, daughter of the late Frederick VI, of | 
Denmark and heir of line of the house of Holstein, 

28. Ernest, Duke of Schleswig- Holstein-Sonderbourg- | 
Augstenbourg ond heir male of the house of Holstein. — | 

=¥. William ILL, King of the Netherlands and heir of 
line of the younger branch of the house of Nassau. } 

30. Adolphus, ex-Duke of Nassau and heir male of the | 
elder branch. 

31. William, Prince of Wied. 

32, Elisabeth, Queen Consort of Roumania. 
33. Henri XAIL, Prince of Reuss, 
George, Prince of Waldeck, 

35. Peter, Grand Duke of Oldenb urg. 

36. Frederick William, Prince of Hanau. 
George II., Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, 

38. Frederick, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-S nder- 
bourg-Glucksbourg. 

39, Christian IX., King of Denmark. 

40, George, King of the Hellenes, 

41. Frederick William, Landgrave of Hesse-Caesel. and 
heir male of the elder branch of the house of Hesse. 

42. Frederick William, Grand Duke of Mecklemburg- 
Strelitz. 

13. Caroline, Queen Consort of Saxony and heir of line 
of the house of Vasa, ; 

44. Frederick, Grand Duke of Baden. 

15. William, Emperor of Germany, and heir male of 
the younger branch of the house of Huhenzollern, 

46. Alexander IIL., Czar of Russia. 

47. Nicholas, Duke of Leuchtenberg 

48. Frederick Francis 11, Grand Duke of Mecklem- 
burg-Schwerin. 

49. Frederick, Duke of Anhalt, 

50. Louis 1V., Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
heir male of the younger branch of the house of Llesse. 

51. Louis IT., King of Bavaria, 

52, Alexander, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar and heir 
male of the elder (Ernestine) branch of the house of 
Saxony. 

53. Ernest, Landgrave of Hesse-Philippsthal. 

54. Hugh, Prince of Hohenlohe-Oehringen. 

55, Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Alteubourg. 

P. J. 


2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


ANDERSON. 


[We have received very numerous replies to this ques 
tion, which was discussed 1" 8. ii, 266,410, We have 
selected the reply in which the largest amount of infor- 
mation is given, and acknowledge indebtedness to the 
many who have answered to the eame effect. } 





Wray (6" §. xii. 147, 193).—It is probable 
that wra, not only as a “component of local | 
names,” but as standing by itself with a local 
application, was in medieval times (and _ still | 
earlier) of much wider distribution than even 
Mr. Taytor makes claim for. Thus, in 1301 


(Taxatio Quindecime D'no Regi concesse in Com. | 


Ebor, in parte de Northridinge) I find a Roger 


| the common field 


|in le Wra in Whorlton, a Walter del Wra in 
Marske, a Richard in le Wra in Great Ayton, 

| Robert in le Wra in Thorganby, to go no further 
afield; and besides, Will de la Croke (which is only 
a translation of Scandinavian wra into English 
|crook) in Pinchingthorpe, Richard Wrowe in 
| Barnby, Thomas Ray in Ormesby, and Alan Ray 
|in Thornaby. Going further afield, I find some 
half dozen more instances of in le Wra or dé 
Wra, besides one translation into the Latin in 
angulo, and one more interesting form still, 
namely, in le herne. This is sufficient to prove 
the frequent occurrence of the word wra, used 
independently, but with a local application. As 
the final element in a local name—the said local 
name designating a subdivision or sub-district of 
a vill, manor, or township, and probably far from 
a large one—I have notes of its occurrence in 
some eight or ten instances in North Yorkshire, 
and several in the vicinity of Furness Abbey. 
These all, with, I think, no exception, are met 
with in grants of land or other chartulary doca- 
ments, wherein the religious houses of Gisborough, 
Rievaulx, St. Mary’s at York, and Furness, were 
the parties concerned. As instances I quote Swin- 
dulwra, in Moorsholm; Gildhuswra, in or near 
Kirkby Wiske ; Foghewra or Fogwra, Stodefald- 
wra, Stermanwra, these last three from near Fur- 
ness; and Hescouwra, in West Newton, near 
Oswaldkirk, Of course, under such circumstances, 
some inquiry after or attempt to obtain something 
in the way of explanation is but natural ; and my 
own impression, not to say conviction, is that we 
have the probable elucidation in the following 
passage from Seebohm (p. 6), touching minor 
“details marking the open field system”:— 
“Corners of the fields which, from their shape, 
could not be cut up into the usual acre or half-acre 
strips, were sometimes divided into tapering strips 
pointed at one end and called ‘yores’ or ‘ gored 
acres,” I take the wra to be synonymous with 
“gore.” The evidence that it is so may not be 
conclusive, but the presumption that it is isa very 
strong one. Thus, a grant of half an acre in 
Stodfaldewra is specified in one of the Furness 
documents (a great number of the strips in the 
district in question measuring only half an acre, a 
quarter of an acre, and some even the eighth of an 
acre), and of nine acres at Colestub and Sterman- 
wra on Dalescalche-side in another, and so forth. 
It is, of course, obvious that these wras, assumed 
=“gores” (A.-S. garecer), many of which are 
actually described as being or lying in the 
‘*campus” or common field, must bave been 
almost as numerous as the common fields them- 
selves ; and naturally with the disappearance of 
system the distinctive local 
names of the several portions of the said fields 
would mainly disappear also, For instance, some- 
thing like eighty-five to ninety of these distinctive 
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names occur’ in deeds of grant to Gisburne 
Priory of lands in the common fields in Ormesby 
alone, and fifty-five to sixty more in Marton, 
of which I do not think five per cent. could now 
be identified ; and it is, perhaps, worth naming 
that in a like list, touching the Pinchingthorpe 
named above, I have a Schuthebrigwra noted, 
which has been lost sight of for ages, as well as (if 
it were not identical with) the croke there specitied. 
One other remark I would make, and that is, that 
I am far from certain there was not another 
alternative Scandinavian term in this district 
besides wra for Seebohm’s gores or gored acres. I 
mean finkel or jinkle. Not a few of our northern 
cities and towns have a Finkle or Finkle Street in 
them. In this parish, however, there is a Finkle 
Bottoms (cf. Bothem, Scorte bothome or bothem, 
Midel both ve Litel bothem, Midell este 
Nether este bothem, Uver—that is, 
bothem, in the Ormesby list only), and I find it 
more easy to explain its occurrence by assuming it 
to be synonymous with wre in the sense of gore 


b them, 
| pper este 


than on any other hypothesis. 
J. C. Arkiyson. 
Danby in Cleveland. 


‘ 


Rurminag Cuarrers (6™ S. xii. 84, 194) 
“Populus vult decipi ; decipiatur.’? This adage 
of Thuanus has never been more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the numerous communications from 
correspondents in “ N. & Q.” containing rhyming 
charters supposed to have been executed by several 
of our ancient kings and princes, from ®thelstan 
down to John of Gaunt. I count up no fewer 
than thirteen of these communications, the texts 
in which are in every case clumsy and contemptible 
fabrications, which carry their condemnation on 
their face. It is cause for regret that the valuable 
pages of “N. & Q.” should be occupied by such 
childish trash. 

Athelstan and Edward the Confessor, pure 
Saxon monarchs, are made to speak in the lan- 
guage of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
William the Conqueror, who did not understand 
a word of English, is made playfully to rhyme in 
a tongue which even his great- grandchildren 
would not have comprehended. The whole series 
bear upon their faces the impress of barefaced 
and impudent forgeries, or perhaps it would be 
more charitable to say of waggish mystification. 
The recipe for their manufacture is exceedingly 
simple. Take, for instance, the alleged charter 
of King Authelstan to St. Wilfred of Ripon. 
Write it out in modern spelling and eliminate a 
few of the antique words thrust in to give it a 
colour, and you have a document in the language 
of the eighteenth century, e. g.:— 

“ With all that is and is gone, 
That I King Athelstan 
Have given as freely as I may, 
And to the capital of St. Wilfray, 





| or referred to. 





Of my free devotion 
Their peace at Rippon 
On each side the kirk a mile,’ &c. 

Most of the specimens bear marks of having 
been forged on the same anvil. One of your 
correspondents suggests that as forgers rarely in- 
vent, it is quite possible that these documents 
have been copied from some very early form. 
“ Credat Judaus Apeila!” Not a single original 
contemporary document has ever been produced 
“It is said,” “it is thought,” ‘ it 
is conjectured”; this is the kind of evidence 
brought forward to substantiate what are really 
impossibilities, I fearlessly challenge the gobe- 
mouches who revel in such an ideal atmosphere 
to produce a single authentic document in support 
of their theories. ‘Till then I trust the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will be spared the intermittent recur- 
rence of such absurdities, J. A. Picroy, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


6% S, xii, 189).— 

“ As Atlas groan'd 

The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour: 
We cry for mercy to the next amusement; 
The next amusement mortgages our fields— 
Slight inconvenience ! prisons hardly frown— 
From hateful time if prisons set us free ; 

Yet when death kindly tenders us relief 

We call him cruel; years to moments shrink, 
Ages to years: the telescope is turn'd, 

To man’s false opticke, from his folly false, 
Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep, decrepit with his age : 
Schold him, when past by ; what then is seen 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds? 
And all mankind, in contradiction strong, 
Rueful—aghast—cry out on his career,” 

Young's Night Thoughts, Night ii, 

J. Incite Darever. 


“Timer’s PINIONS ” 


The passage sought for by Procct will be found 
in Young’s Night Thoughts, Night ii, vv. 139- 
144 :— 

“ Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his age ; 
Behold him when pass'd by; what then is seen 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds! 
And all mankind in contradiction strong, 
Rueful, aghast ! cry out on his career.” 

J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Although out for my holiday, I have “N. & Q.” 
sent me as arefreshment. In answer to Procut, 
I send the reference to Dr. Young, Night Thoughts, 
Night ii. lL. 137. Cc. W 

Newlands, Streatham. 

I venture to think it a pity that Young’s Night 
Thoughts are not more read and better known. 
Constant inquiries are made for the source of 
verses that are to be traced thereto, showing, 
I fancy, at one time they were better appreciated, 
and have, in consequence, deeply impressed their 
more immediate contemporaries, Critics have 
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been pleased to vote Young stilted and given 
to bathos ; and his private life may have some- 
what unjustly biassed their judgment. In spite 
of his faults, it would be difficult, I think, to meet 
with grander language and bolder imagery than in 
the quotation Procut desires, which is to be found 
in Night ii, 1. 137. J. J. S. 

(Mr. Ernest Braty also supplies the reference to 
Young. } 

Samvet Witurams (6 §S, xii. 169).—Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly could, no doubt, give Mr. Cuas. 
WeELsu some particulars about this engraver, as I 
remember his telling me in what modest style 
Williams lived, how hard he worked, and for 
what moderate remuneration he would engrave on 
wood the most delicate designs of Birket Foster 
and other artists who illustrated books about 1840. 

Groner Repway. 

In reply to Mr. Wetsu I would refer him to 
Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School (1878), pp. 474-5. G. F. BR. B. 

He was born at Colchester, Feb. 23,1788. His 
principal work was as an engraver on wood ; but 
he also designed various original illustrations, some 
of which can be seen in Hones Everyday Book. 
He died Sept. 19, 1853 (see Redgrave’s Dictionary). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


He was born at Colchester in 1788, of poor 
parents, who apprenticed him to a house-painter 
(or, some say, to a printer). Whilst serving his 
apprenticeship he taught himself the art of wood- 
engraving, and was so successful that, when he had 
served his time, he at once obtained employment 
in London as an engraver. He illustrated frum 
his own designs Robinson Crusoe in 1822, Hone’s 
Everyday Book in 1825, The Olio, The Parterre, 
&c., and an edition of Wiffen’s Tasso from drawings 
by H. Corbould. He also painted in oils and 
exhibited in the Royal Academy. He died in 


1853. H. S. W. 


Mr. Wersn will find particulars of Samuel 
Williams in Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers. I shall be 
happy to copy out and forward to Mr. Wetsu the 
notice in that work if he has no means of gaining 
access to it. Exnuest Bray, 

The Press Club, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


“THE SPIRIT’S BLASTED TREE” (6" S, xii. 168) 
—Pennant’s version of the legend of Owen Glyn- 
dwr and Howel Séle bears a more ferocions aspect 
than that illustrated in the Rev. George Warring- 
ton’s stanzas :— 

“ Howel Séle, of Nannau, in Merionethshire, first 
cousin to Owen, was an adherent of the house of Lan- 
caster, Owen and thia chieftain had long been at 


variance, I have been informed that the Abbot of 
Kymmer [ Vanner Abbey], in hopes of reconciling them, 





brought them tegether, and to all appearance effected 
his charitable design. While they were walking out, 
Owen observed a doe feeding, and told Howel, who was 
reckoned the best archer of his day, that there was a fine 
mark for him. Howel bent his bow, and, pretending to 
aim at the doe, suddenly turned and di:charged his 
arrow full at the brea-t of Glyndwr, who, fortunately, 
had armour beneath his clothes, so received no hurt, 
Enraged at this trexchery, he seized on Séle, burnt his 
house, and hurried him away from the place ; nor could 
any one ever learn how he was disposed of till, forty 
years after, the skeleton of a large man, such as Howel, 
was discovered in the hollow of a great oak, in which 
Owen was supposed to have immured him in reward of 
his perfidy,” 

The ghost of this oak, I believe, was observable 
in the park of Nannav, Dolgelly, until a few 
years ago. The ruins of Y Vanner, or Kymmer 
Abbey, to which reference is made by the Rev, 
George Warrington, lie a few hundred yards to the 
right of Llanelltyd bridge, up the Glanllwyd valley, 
near Dolgelly. Local tradition has it that the 
abbey was founded in 1198 by Meredith and 
Griffith, lords of Merioneth, and sons of Cynan, 
son of Owen Gwynedd, prince of North Wales. 
The monks were of the Cistercian order, and the 
abbey was dedicated to St. Mary. Like many 
similar institutions, the abbey was dissolved by 
Henry VIII. Guo. H. Briervey. 

Oswestry. 


The site where this tree once stood is in the 
park of Nannau House, and is now marked bya 
sundial. Nannau is two miles from Dolyelly, 
Merionethshire. The ruins of Cymmer or Vaner 
Abbey are still to be seen a quarter of a mile from 
Llanelltyd bridge, to the north of Dolgelly. It 
was a Cistercian establishment, founded a.p. 1198, 
and was dissolved by order of Henry VIII. The 
blasted tree was an oak, and, it is said, was struck 
by lightning in 1813. 

Wryw Westcott, M.B. 


Howel Sele’s oak is described in Lewis’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Wales (s. v. * Llanvachreth”) 
thus : “ This tree, which measured 274 ft. in girth, 
and in which an aperture had been wora by time in 
the form of a pointed arch, fell down in 1813 from 
natural decay.” J. H. Wytie. 

Rochdale. 


The abbey mentioned in the poem under the 
names of Vaner and Cymmer is Cumnor Abbey, also 
called Kemmer, Vaenor, and Cynmer. It stood on 
the banks of the Avon Vawr, a broad stream 
running from Dolgelly to Barmouth. Nannau is 
near Dolgelly ; it belonged formerly to the ancient 
family of that name, and in 1808 was in the pos- 
session of Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, M.P., 
lineal descendant of the ancient Nannau family. 
Howel Sele, of Nannau, living in September, 1400, 
owned this house. He was a Lancastrian, and 
enemy to Owen Glendower, and when the Abbot 
of Cynmer brought them together for reconcilia- 
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directed his arrow against Owen, who thereupon 
killed him and burnt his house. His skeleton 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


was supposed to be found forty years after in an | 


old oak. See Pennant, Leland, and Camden. 
Coxstance Russeu. 


Swallowfield, 


“Cymmer Abbey, called by the Welsh F Vanver, is 
scarcely known in the neighbourhood by the former 
name. The remains of this abbey are at a short distance 
to the right of the road from Dolgelly just before reach- 
ing Liavelityd bridge. They do not form a picturesque 
ruin, neither can it be affirmed that they exbibit many 
features of ancient grandeur. This was a Cistercian 
e-tublishment, founded about the year 1200, and dis- 
solved by King Henry VIII, Parta of what formed the 
refectory and abbot's lodging are included in the build- 
ings of a farm-house. What remains of the church is 
more extensive, and is now cxrefully preserved. The 
east end is more perfect, and through its thick c.vering 
of ivy appear three loncet windows, Against the S. wall 
are a few small Gothic pillars and arches, and near them 
isa mutilated stone representing the head of a human 
figure.”’— Black's Guide to North Wales, p- 186, ed. 1572. 

F. C. Birkseck Terry. 

Trrociny (6 §S. xii. 130),—Tirocinium, in the 
sense of education without any reference to a mili- 
tary apprenticeship, is the title of Cowper's well- 
known attack on public schools, published in 1784, 
“recommending private tuition in preference to 
an education at school.” J. H. Write, 

Rochdale. 


Cowrer THE Poet, AND THE Beapwe (6" §, xii. 
108, 178).—I am much obliged to Mr. Bayne and 
Sire J. A. Picron for their answers to my query. 
But I was not asking about John Cox, clerk of the 
parish of All Saints, Northampton, as I was 
well acquainted with his connexion with Cowper, 
and wrote an article thereupon in the Leisure 
Hour, Dec. 1, 1868. A friend has put me on the 
right scent, and I have found the beadle of whom 
I was in search. Writing to the Rev. John 
Newton, Nov. 17, 1783, Cowper speaks of in- 
cendiary fires and various misdemeanours at Olney. 
One of these was occasioned by “the junior son of 
Moliy Boswell,” who had 
“stolen some ironwork, the property of Griggs, the 
butcher. Being convicted, he was ordered to be whipt, 
which operation he underwent at the cart’s tail from the 
stone-houxe to the high arch and back again. He seemed 
to show great fortitude. but it was all an imposition upon 
the public. The beadle who performed it, had filled his 
left hand with red ochre, through which, after every 
stroke, he drew the lash of his whip, leaving the ap- 





oe ee of a wound upon the skin, but, in reality, not | 


urting him atall. This being perceived by Mr. Constable 
Hinschomb, who fullowed the Lead!e, he applied his cane, 
Without any such management or precaution, to the 
shouldera of the too merciful executioner. The scene 
immediately became more interesting. The Beaile could 
by no means be prevailed upon to strike hard, which 
provoked the Constable to etrike harder; and this 
double flogging continued, until a lass of Silver-end, 


pitying the pitful Beadle thus suffering under the hands | being on glass. 


tion, Howel Sele, under pretence of shooting a doe, | of the pitiless Constable, joined the procession, and 


placing herself immediately behind the latter, se'zed him 
by his capillary club, and pulling him backwards by the 
same, slapt his face with a most Amazonian fury, This 
concatenation of events has taken up more of my paper 


| than I intended it should, but I could not forbear to 


inform you how the Bewle thrashed the thief, the 
Constable the Beadle, and the lady the Constable, and how 
the thief was the only person concerned who suffered 
nothing.”— Works of Wm. Cowper, edited by Robert 
Southey, vol. xv, p. 134. 

Curanert Bepe. 


Wetsno Weppixe Custom: Cnarrina (6% 
S. xii. 186).—The wedding customs of Wales are 
many and peculiar, some of them being distinct 
survivals of bride-capture ; but I do not think that 
“ chairing” (or “ lifting” as it is sometimes called) 
belongs rightly to them. It is an Eastertide 
observance, of which a picture is given in the 
Rev. Peter Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities, 1815, and to which I have already adverted 
in“N,. & Q.” Possibly the “old Welsh custom” 
may have been adapted to wedding-service on the 
occasion referred to by Mr. CoLeman in order 
to serve as an excuse for levying contributions, or 
for rough horse-play, in which case the magistrates 
did well to inflict a fine upon the ingenious dis- 
torters of “ antient custome.” 

Atrrep WALLIS. 

Exeter, 

Has not your correspondent made a mistake 
in using the word chairing instead of chaining ? 
At all events, a short time ago I saw an account 
of this custom in a Welsh local newspaper, and it 
was referred to as chaining. 

F, C. Birxpeck Terry, 

Duet netween THe DoKxe or HAMILTON AND 
Lorp Monun(6"S, xii, 85, 130, 158, 177). —General 
Macartney, the second of Lord Mohun, was, I 
believe, identical with the officer who became 
colonel of the 2ist Regiment in 1716, and subse- 
quently of the 7th Horse, and died in July, 1730. 
If so, the date of death given by Mr. Jutian 
Mansa on p. 158 is erroneous, 

Atrrep B. Bravan, M.A. 


Preston, 


A Lapy Paryter on Grass (6 §, xii. 187). 


—Mrs. Eyzlinton Margaret Pearson is described 
by Redgrave as a glass-painter. She was the 
daughter of Samuel Paterson, the bibliopolist 
auctioneer, and originator of the noted Darien 


She assisted her husband, James Pearson, 
She copied Raphael's 


scheme. 
in his paintings on glass, 
cartoons twice, and commenced a third in 1821; 
but her close application brought on a complaint 
which ended in her death on February 14, 1823. 
Her husband died in 1805. She exhibited ten 


| works at the Society of Artists, in 1775-6-7, but 
| no mention is made in the catalogues as to their 


In the first year she is described 
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as a glass-stainer. Seven of her exhibited works 
were of birds, the remaining three landscapes. 
She lived in 1775 in John Street, Westminster, 
and afterwards in Church Street, Millbank. James 
Pearson also exhibited ten works during the same 
three years. They were all figure subjects, and 
five were copies of other masters. 
ALceRNoNn GRAVES. 

Michael Bryan, in his Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, gives the following notice of M. E. 
Pearson :— 

“ Margaret Pearson, daughter of Samuel Paterson, the 
book auctioneer, distinguished herself by her skill in 
painting on glass, She was the wife of Mr. Pearson, 
who also excelled in the same department, She painted 
two seta of the Cartoons, after Raphael, one of which was 
purchased by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the other 
by Sir Gregory Page Turner, There is alsoanother set, but 
whether by the husband or wile, or by both, is not cer- 
tain. She died in 1823. Her husband died in 1805. His 
works were various, but mostly copied from pictures by 
other masters,” 

H. 8. W. 


She was (says Redgrave’s Dictionary) 
“daughter of Samucl Paterson, the bibliopolist auc- 
tioneer, and originator of the noted Darien echeme, 
She married the foregoing James Pearson [glass painter, 
died 1805), and assisted him in his paintings. She was 
much reputed for her work, especially her copies after 
the Cartoons of Raphael. Of these she mare two sets, 
and commenced a third, but her close application brought 
on a complaint which ended in her death on February 14, 
1823,” 

One of the joint productions of this accomplished 
couple is, according to Dallaway, a copy of the 
* Aurora” of Guido, at Arundel Castle. 

Epwarp H,. Marsmaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


~ 


Sir Ronert Caampers (6 S. xii. 147).—At 
the close of the last century there were two cele- 
brated men of the name of Chambers, namely, 
William, 1726-1796, and Robert, 1737-1803. 
Both were knighted, though Sir William’s was 
only a Swedish title, he being a Knight of the 
“ Polar Star,” whilst Sir Robert received a patent 
of British knighthood in 1777. Sir William 
Chambers was an eminent architect, wrote on 
Oriental gardening, and was much ridiculed in the 
Heroic Epistle, &c. Sir Robert Chambers was a 
distinguished lawyer, who finally became Chief 
Justice in Bengal. He it was who married, as 
Dr. Johnson said, the beautiful Miss Wilton ; she 
went with him to India in 1773, and returned 
with him to England in 1799. Sir Robert Cham- 
bers died near Paris in 1803, and his widow 
brought his body back to England. He was 
buried in the Temple Church (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. Ixxiii. pt. i. p. 594). Croker, in his 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, has a note about Lady 
Chambers, which is true, and yet rather mislead- 
ing. He says: “After Sir Robert’s death she 


| Corner, Westminster Abbey. 





| 


with him, and after his death continued to reside 
in England for many years. In 1830 she wag 
living at Putney, and she died at Brighton at the 
age of eighty, on April 15,1839. In Napier’s 
edition of Boswell (1884, vol. ii. p. 115) her age ig 
stated to have been eighty-eight, but this I think 
is a misprint for eighty. Epvwarp Sotty, 


There can be no doubt that it was Sir Robert 
Chambers, the Chief Justice of Bengal, who married 
the “exquisitely beautiful” Miss Wilton. He 
died in Paris on May 9, 1803, and was buried in 
the Temple Church. According to a note in 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson (1831, vol. iii, 
p. 118): “After Sir Robert Chambers’s death 
she returned to England, and is now (1830) living 
at Putney. Miss Chambers, her daughter, mar- 
ried, as the Editor is informed, Colonel Macdonald, 
the son of Flora.” Sir William Chambers, the 
architect, was born in Sweden, and in the capacity 
of supercargo to the Swedish East India Company 
made a voyage to China. He quitted the pro- 
fession at eighteen, and thereupon devoted him- 
self to the study of architecture. He was the 
architect of Somerset House, and it was to him 
that Mason’s Heroie Epistle was addressed. He 
died March 8, 1796, and was buried in Poets’ 
G. F. BR. B, 

The architect of Somerset House was Sir William 
Chambers, born about 1721, treasurer of the 
Royal Academy on its formation in 1768, knighted 
in 1771. In 1774 he had attained such eminence 
in his profession that there was no occasion for him 
to try his chance in the East, so Johnson’s allusion 
could not be intended for him. The design for 
Somerset House was prepared in 1775, and the 
building commenced in the following year. Sir 
William Chambers died in 1796, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. In his early life he had 
been to the East Indies asa supercargo. Aban- 
doning commerce for architecture, after studying 
in France and Italy, he took up his abode in 
tussell Street, Covent Garden. See memoir by 
Thomas Hardwicke, prefixed to Chambers’s Trea- 
tise on Civil and Domestic Architecture (Lockwood, 
1862). GP 

7, Cowley Street, Westminster, 8.W, 

Sir William Chambers, and not Sir Robert, was 
the designer of Somerset House. Sir Robert was 
a Newcastle-on-Tyne man, while Sir William was 
born at Stockholm, where his father, a Scotchman, 
went to enforce some claims he had for warlike 
stores supplied to Charles XII. Sir Robert Cham- 
bers was one of the “ party on board the Anson” 
which accompanied Sir Philip Francis, in the ship 
Ashburnham, to Indiain 1774. After a residence 
of a quarter of acentury in the East, he returned to 
Europe, and died at Paris in 1803. His widow, 
the daughter of Joseph Wilton, R.A., then came 


returned to England.” She returned from India| to England, and died at Brighton in 1839, aged 
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| : P 
‘shty-eight. Miss Chambers, their daughter, | afterwards omitted, because he thought (and in my 
poco Col Macdonald, the son of Flora. Horace | thie wary ey saad pains beodhonn, §, —— 
Walpole, in his correspondence, frequently refers onquishely fine, and demand preservation.”—Gray’s 
to Sir William Chambers. Henry G. Horr. Works, by Mason, p. 545. 

The architect of Somerset House was Sir William I have a copy of the fourth edition (printed for 

Chambers. Sir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice | R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, 1751, price sixpence) in 
of Bengal, married the daughter of Joseph Wilton, which the stanza is inserted. Ww. Freevove, 
the sculptor (vide Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the Bury St. Edmunds, 
Painters, vol. iii. p. 78). On searching Holmes’s The stanza quoted by W. B. S. appears in the 
Bengal Obituary, I find that two infant children | fourth edition of the Elegy, and presumably in the 
of “Sir Robert Chambers and Frances his wife” | three previous editions, to which, however, I have 
were interred in South Park Burial-ground, Cal-| not been able to refer. The last line, however, 
cutta. Sir R. Chambers held office in Calcutta for | runs :— 


twenty-five years. The late Mr. Smoult, of Cal- “ And little footsteps lightly print the ground,” 
cutta, poss ssed an admirable full length portrait | The fourth edition is a quarto, and the title-page 
of Lady Chambers, Norman CHEVERS. | describes it as “the fourth edition, corrected, 


Mr. F. G. Sternens has confounded the Indian | 1751.” Tt was sold at sixpence. The stanza there 
jadge, Sir Robert Chambers, who was Dr. John- | appears immediately before the Epitaph, and is 
son’s friend, with Sir William Chambers, the enclosed in parentheses ( ). In The Works of Gray, 
architect, who built Somerset House. I am well | edited by the Rev. John Mitford (Bell & Daldy, 
acquainted with descendants of Sir Robert, and | 1858), occurs the following passage :— 
with relics of him in the form of portraits by Sir} “‘ Before the epitaph,’ says Mason, ‘Gray originally 
Joshua Reynolds and sculptures by Joseph Wilton, | inserted a very beautiful stanza, which was printed in 
. ALFRED Gatry, D.D. | some of the first editions ; but afterwards omitted, be- 

. | cause he thought it was too long a parenthesis in this 

I used to be very familiar with his miniature,’in | place. The lines, however, are in themselves exquisitely 
his scarlet robes as Chief Justice of Bengal, at the | five, and demand preservation.’” 
house of his very old Indian friend Alexander 
Nowell, of 45, Wimpole Street and Underley Park, 
Westmoreland. I have also a volume of family The stanza mentioned, beginning “ There scat- 
prayers by his wife, Lady Chambers (Rivington, | tered oft,” &c., is included in the text of an 
1821). Mr. Nowell spoke of her as an exceeding | edition of the Elegy which forms one of a series 
beautiful woman. Mr, Nowell went out as a cadet | of English classics published by Allman. The 
to India. He died in 1842, agedJeighty-two. I | poem is “annotated for the use of teachers,” but 
cannot believe, except on very strong proof, that| there is no comment concerning this stanza, 
this was the Sir Robert Chambers who was an although in the case of the other generally omitted 


Ernest Bray. 
The Press Club, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


architect. a stanza (also included in the text)—“ Him have we 
seen,” &c.—there is a foot-note mentioning that it 
Tew Srnown Perrec th at ae) - ae ; 7 
A New Strona Perrect (6% S, xii, 186)—| was written but subsequently withheld by Gray 
= prete rite of pick is not new. I have heard in| go publication. Ava M, Cour. 
iltshire, “He crope through the hole in the} Pye Tower House, Bexley Heath, Kent. 
fence and puck our fruit.” E. L. G. 


: : W. B. S. will find the fullest and latest accounts 
The a _ ae — —- of the MSS. of Gray’s famous poem in Select Poems 

“7 — d _ t nat he na just got, RUMDE | of Thomas Gray, edited, with notes, by William J. 

Tee ee eee eee LA | Rolfe, A-M. (New York, Harper & Bros., 1884), 
cK bushes, - i IDLETON, 1.21. =e ‘ a 
Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. on pp. 73-93. Este. 





The stanza in question will be found in “ Poems 
| by Gray, a new edition. London: printed by T. 
very beautiful stanza, which was printed in some of the | Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, for F. J. Du 
first editions, but afterwards omitted, because he Roveray, Great St. Helens. 1800.” This, and 
thought that it was too long a parenthesis in this place. several | other stanzas, were included in some of 
The lines, however, are, in the mselves, exquisitely fine, the first editions, but afterwards omitted. 


Sranza py Gray (6 §. xii. 167).— 
“Before the Epitaph, Mr. Gray originally inserted a 


and demand preservation. > 
“« There scattered oft,’ &c. J. B. 

Footnote to second edition of Gray's Poems (1800), House or Correction, Westminster (6" §, 

p. 99. . | xii. 168, 219).—Mr. Warp will find the old 

E. F. B. | portal of the House of Correction, Westminster, 


“ Mr. Gray originally inserted a very beautiful stanza, | together with an inscribed tablet which was over 
which was printed in some of the first editions, but | it, built into the Sessions House, Westminster, 
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opposite the National Society’s premises. After 
the destruction of the old House of Correction 
the portal was put up in the ground of the new 
House of Correction, and a pretty drawing of it 
in that situation exists in the Crace Collection. 
It was afterwards built into the prison itself, as 
was also the tablet, and both were removed to 
their present position at the recent demolition of 
that building. Writing at a distance from home, 
I cannot give particulars or dates, but they should 
be easily accessible. The examination of the 
county records which Mr. Jeaffreson is now 
making for the Middlesex County Record Society 
will no doubt bring to light many references to 
this old House of Correction. 
B. Woopp Smirn. 
Whitby. 


“Tothill Fields’ Bridewell was first built, in 
1618, as a House of Correction.” Over the gate is 
this inscription : “ Here is several sorts of work 
for the poor of this parish of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster; as also correction according to law for 
such as will beg and live idly in this city of 
Westminster. Anno 1655” (Hatton). “In the 
reign of Queen Anne it was converted into a gaol 
for criminals ; here Col. Despard, the traitor, was 
imprisoned in 1803.” “Upon a site adjoining was 
commenced, in 1830, the erection of a new prison, 
from the design of Robert Abraham : it was first 
occupied in June, 1834, when the old Bridewell 
was deserted and taken down, and the stone bear- 
ing the above inscription was built into the present 
garden wall. The new prison, seen from Victoria 
Street, resembles a substantial fortress.” (Vide 
John Timbs’s Curiosities of London (Longmans 
& Co., 1868). Henry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 

A slight description of this building will be 
found in Walford’s Old and New London, vol. iv. 
p. 10. It is there stated to have been built in 
1618, altered and enlarged in 1655. An inscrip- 
tion to that effect was built into one of the walls 
of the recently disused building. The gateway of 
the first building, covered with ivy and having its 
date and use cut into the stone, stood adjacent. 
The Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, in his Memorials 
of Westminster, says the Bridewell was built in 
1622, and called the House of Correction. About 
1788 it was enlarged, and deserted for the new 
prison in 1834. Northoucke, in his Surwy of 
London, 1773, speaks of a house of correction by 
Tothill Fields. C. P. 

Westminster, S.W, 


Tue Lorp’s Prayerin Verse (6" §, xii. 9, 110, 
169).—I have just come across a most remark- 
able confirmation of all that I have said about 
the version which Camden gave, and which I 
attempted to restore. I said it was of the thirteenth 
century ; that the fourth line was lost, and should 








be restored as “Thy wille, Louerd, mid iwisse,” or 
something of that kind; and that Camden’s version 
was corrupt. I now find that there is still extant 
a copy ina hand of the thirteenth century; that 
the fourth line is there given as “Thi wille to 
wirché thu us wisse”;* and that my restoration of 
the spelling brings it very close to the spelling of 
the manuscript, and would have agreed with it 
even more closely if the old scribe had been 4 
little more careful. This MS. copy is extant, is 
the Harleian MS. 3724, leaf 44, and has been 
printed in Reliquie Antique, vol. i. p. 57. This 
leaves no more to be said as to this version. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


A metrical version of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin 
appears, according to Zimbecius, among the pro- 
legumena ina MS. Psalter belonging to the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna, which is assigned by the 
authors of the Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique— 
Silvestre and Denis—to the eighth century—and 
is stated, upon documentary authority, to have been 
presented by Charlemagne to the church of Bremen 
in the year 788. See Zambecit Commentariorum 
de Bibliotheca Casarea Vindobonensi, lib. ii. p. 274. 

G. D. W. O. 


Heyrick or Herrick Famiry (6™ S. xi. 264; 
xii. 143).—In The Antiquities of Gain ford, p. 89, 
an unfinished work by the late John R. Walbran, 
F.S.A., some account may be seen of the Rev, 
Tobias Heyrick, B.D. Epwarp Peacock. 


Dorvey (6S. xii. 229).—“ Dorvey” is a mistake 
for Dorney, the house of the Gerards, in Bucks. 
Avcustus Jessop. 


SRAITHWAITE Famity (6S. xii. 149, 197).— 
The Miss Brown whom Mr. N. J. Hose men- 
tions as having married, in 1761, Col. Braith- 
waite, was Elizabeth, danghter of Jehn Brown by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir John Colleton, 
third baronet, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
John Snell, Eaq., M.P. The Col. Braithwaite she 
married was afterwards General Sir John Braith- 
waite, who, as stated in my former note, was in 
1802 created a baronet. Sir John and Lady 
sraithwaite left one son (the second and last 
baronet) and one danghter, Silvia Braithwaite, 
who married Charles Parkhurst. Siema. 


Raymonp Famity (6 S, xi. 268, 391).—Farly 
in August I went to Kintbury, in Berkshire, and 
copied the monumental inscriptions to Sir Jona- 
than Raymond (died March 11, 1710, aged eighty); 
his wife (died June 17, 1709, aged sixty-three); 
his father-in-law, Philip Jemmett (died June 17, 
1678, aged sixty-three); his son, Sir Jemmett 
taymond (died December 20, 1754); and bis 
srandson, Jemmett Raymond (died August 9, 


* J.¢. “Do thou instruct us how to work thy will,” 
Wissen ia to cause to wit, to instruct, teach, 
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1767, aged seventy-nine). There is a monument 
to Lord Amesbury (died June 30, 1832, aged 
eighty) and to his wife Ann, daughter and 
heiress of Ralph Whitley, of Aston Hall, co. Flint, 
anda lineal descendant of Sir Jonathan Raymond. 
She died November 29, 1812, aged fifty-nine, 
Jeaving one child, Janet, who married Admiral 
Sir James Whitley Deans Dundas, M.P., &c. I 
have not discovered the ancestry of Sir Jonathan 
Raymond, or what brothers and sisters he had, 
nor can the probate of his will be found at Somer- 
set House. Can any correspondent kindly help 
me on these points, and say who are the present 
representatives of Sir Jonathan Raymond ? 
ReoinaLp Stewart Bopvineron, 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Wircnes or Warnois (6™ §,. xii, 168).—In 
Noble’s Cromwell (1787), vol. i. p. 26, the follow- 
ing passage will be found :— 

“It is with real concern that I acquaint the reader 
that there is s/:d/ an annual sermon preached against 
witchcraft in Huntingdon, by «divine sent from Queen's 
Colleve, Cambridge ; for which he receives 2/, but is 
obliged to distribute ten shil. to the poor; and by 
custom, to treat part of the Corporation with a dinner,” 

G. F. R. B. 

Mr. E. Peacock inserted a query in 1" S, vii. 
381 alniost the same as that of Mr. Sykes, and 
received no reply. But the query has some further 
information than that contained in the present 
one of Mr. Sykes. The question was repeated by 
Me. Joun Crarke in 5” §S, xii. 8, when it was 
answered by Curunert Breve at p. 70, who car- 
ried on the history of the sermon to 1827. 

Ep. Marsua.t. 


Henry VIII.’s Sworp at tHe AsnMOLFAN 
Moseum (6 S,. xii. 127).—Your correspondent 
J. C. J. will find what he bas said about this sword 
forestalled so long ago as July 16, 1870, in the 
Athenaeum. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the old story connected with it is altogether untrue ; 
and if the authorities of the Ashmolean Museum 
still attach a label to the sword, pretending that it 
was the one sent to Henry by Leo X., they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. M 


Ricumonp Srreet, Leicester Sqvare (6 S. 
xii, 187).—The south side of that short street has 
jast been pulled down for the new thoroughfare. 
The seven houses of its north side will form the 
oldest bit of frontage therein. E. L. G. 


There is a Richmond Street leading out of 
Rupert Street, near Leicester Square. I believe 
one side of it has been pulled down recently. 

G. B. N. 


Bargin on Barmerine (6 §S, xi. 385, 511; 
tii, 172).—Surely a corrupt form of Barbican! 
J. T. F. 





Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §, xii. 

189).— 
“ Methinks day [not the day] 

Should lose his light, when men do lose their shames, 

And for the empty circumstance of life, 

Betray their cause of living.” 
Spoken by Arruntius, Act I. sc. i. of Ben Jonegon's 
Sejanus. Gifford compares 

“Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere causam.” 
Juv., Sat, viii. 84, 

Compare also Plinius, Zp. v. 4: “ Qui voluptatibus 
dediti quasi in diem vivunt, vivendi causus quotidie 
finiunt,”” kK. 8. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Public and Private Libraries of Glasgow. By Thomas 
Mason. (Glasgow, printed for subscribers.) 
In a goodly volume Mr. Mason, the librarian of the 
Stirling and Glasgow Public Library, Glasgow, has 
issued a history of the estublishment and an sccount of 
the nature of the chief public collections of books in 
Glasgow, with a sketch of the princiy al private collections. 
The entire number of books with which he has had to deal 
is not especially large, coming short, as we gather from his 
assertion, of -two hundred thousand volumes. It would 
have been larger had there been a possibility of including 
in the collection the University Library. This it is to 
be hoped is reserved for a second edition or a new 
volume. There are in the united collections many 
works of local interest and importance and several of 
cosmopolitan value. On there Mr. Mason writes with 
earnestness and judgment, and with the zeal of a true 
bibliophile. His defence of book collecting is warm and 
acceptable, and his manner of dealing with his subject 
is convenient and effective. The libraries themselves, 
the private libraries especially, are such as we should 
expect to find in a city such as Glasgow. Those books 
which sre now most in demand in the general market 
are there in abundance, and early editions of Dickens 
and Ruskin and Bewick, collections of dramas and other 
theatrical works, and the like, are frequent. More 
noteworthy, as more special and individual in interest, 
are the collections of works relative to Mary Stuart, 
Some of the volumes in this class are exceedingly rare. 
Local topography, first editions of books printed in Scot- 
land, and especially in Glasgow, histories of families, 
collections of works from the Foulis press, and the like, 
are naturally to be expected. Little, if any influence 
has apparently been exercised by the taste now existing 
in France, and the illustrated works of the last century, 
with their plates by Eisen Marillier, Cochin, or Fra- 
gonard; the early French poets in their choice 12mo, 
editions, Marot, Ronsard, and so forth, the taste for 
which has extended into England; the dainty editions 
of French works of the Elzevirs; the noble specimens of 
thought or workmanship of Renaissance writers and 
printers, find little mention. Mr. Mason, has, however, 
to deal with the books before him, and these he describes 
with fidelity and gusto. The principal private libraries 
with which he deais are those of Prof. Ferguson, the 
basis of which is scientific, but which includes books by 
famous printers and binders, and on magic, alchemy, 
and the borderland of science; Mr. Gray's collection of 
Scottish poetry and family history, chap-books, tracts, 
&e.; Mr. Guild's library, with its special collection illus- 
trative of Marie Stuart, as well as its early poetry; Mr. 
Macgeorge’s fine collection of etchings by Meryon; and 
other libraries belonging to Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Mac- 
gregor, Mr. Mathieson, Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Bussell, and 
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other Glasgow worthies or “bodies.” Mr, Mason has 
accomplished what was doubtless an agreeable task in a 
way that recommends his work to most book-lovers, 


Edited by Leslie 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
(Smith, Elder & 


Stephen, Vol. 1V. Beal—Biber, 
Co.) 


With praiseworthy punctuality the fourth volume of the | 
} yi y 


Dictionary of National Biogruphy sees the light, It is 


in every respect equal to ite predecessor, and shares with | 


the third volume the praise of being symmetrical, if 
such a term can be used to denote accurate mensuration 
of the relative space to be devoted to different writers. 


Those who turn first, as many will, to “ Bewick” will | 


find admirably appreciative, valuable, and tasteful bio- 
graphies of the various members of the family from the 
sympathetic pen of Mr. Austin Dobson, A sound esti- 
mate and an excellent account of Berkeley, the meta- 
physician, is the solitary contribution of the editor. 
James Beattie is in the trustworthy hands of Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, who also supplies the lives of Thomas Beedome, 
Edward Benlowes, and other writers. Beaumont, the 
dramatist, is treated at very moderate length by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, who is responsible for other members 
of the same illustrious family, as well as for the bio- 
graphies of Thomas Becon, Dr. Belfrage, Bellenden the 
Scotch poet, and many divines and poets. Mr. Gosse 
deals with Joseph Beaumont, the poet, and with Mrs. 
Behn, into whose biography he naturally weaves the facts 
concer ing her birthplace, &c., which have recently 
appeared in the Athencum. Other members of the 
Beaumont family are entrusted to Mr. J. H. Round. 
Dr. Garnett is responsible for a very discriminating 
memoir of Beckford. for a full and an interesting 
life of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, and for William Beloe 
A long and an important life of Jeremy Bentham is by 
Mr. John Macdonald. A contribution of no less im- 
portance is Prof. Jebb’s life of Richard Bentley. The 
signature, pleasantly familiarin “ N.& Q.,” of W.E. A.A, 
appears to the lives of Fettiplace Bellers, and those not 
less agreeably recognizable of G. F. R. B. to the bio- 
graphies of William Draper Best, Lord Wynford, Andrew 
Bell the engraver, and others. Mr. 8. L. Lee contributes 


a few lives, the most noticeable of which are Peregrine | 


Bertie, Lord Willoughby d’Fresby, Wm. Becket, and 
Richard Becon. The Rev. J. W. Ebsworth writes on 
Wm. Bedloe. Other contributors to the volume are Mr. 
G. C. Boase, Mr. Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., Mr. C. H. 
Coote, Dr. Jessopp, Mr. H. R. Tedder, Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, and the Rev. Canon Venables. By this time 
the work ia in sailing trim, and its merits can be safely 
judged. These are conspicuous, and the book is in all 
respects worthy of the reputation it has rapidly acquired, 

As an addition to his Old Southwark and its People— 
a labour of love the value of which is known to students 


of antiquity—Mr. William Rendle, F.R.C.S., has issued 


an account of John Harvard, the potential founder of | 


Harvard University. His researches in the vestry pro- 
ceedings of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, which have been 
close and accurate, have led to the acquisition of con- 
clusive evidence, and the points on which Mr. Kendle is 
at issue with other writers on the rubject are established 
in his favour. The variations in the name of Harvard, 
as exhibited by Mr. Rendle, are remarkable. Much 
information concerning other personages of interest is 
elicited in course of researches which have resulted in 
the publication of a brochure the importance of which 
cannot be estimated from its size, 


A LARGE map of India, handsomely printed in colours, 
and showing the present position of Russia on the borders 
of Afghanistan, will be issued with Part I, of Casselt’s 











lllustrated History of India, to be published at the end 
of the present month. 

Apropos of next year being the centenary of the pub 
lication of Burns's Poems chifly in the Scottish Dialed, 
Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly issue a facsimile of this 
work, 

GuitpuaLt Lipraky.—The City Press says: “ While 
the Guildhall Library is closed for repairs, which are to 
be carried out at an expenditure of 700d. or SO0/., Mr, 
Overall, the librarian, and his assistants will be engaged 


| on the final preparation of a new catalogue, which will 


make about a thousand pages, reyal octavo, and which 
will be ready by next June. The library contains from 
forty to fifty thousand distinct works, wany, of course, 
extending to a number of volumes.” 





Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call 8} ecial attention to the follow ing 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


notices: 


| ag a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

CoRRESPONDENTS who, in defiance of our notice, apply 
for information on family matters and neglect to gives 


j name and an address to which information of purely 


private interest may be sent, are unaware how much 
they lose. In the rare case in which these inquiries 
appear contributors possessing full information refuse 
to burden our pages with it. We venture to urge upon 
correspondents the necessity of observing our rule. 
A. M, (* Lives of all the Roman Emperors ").— 
k you describe at some length is well known, 
gh uncommon, It is by Robert Brathwaite, the 
author of Drunken Barnahy’s Four Journeys to the North 
of Englund, The English Gent » A Strappado for 
the Devil, reprinted by Mr. Roberts, of Boston, and 
some scores of other works, Wm, Marshall, the en- 
graver, is also well known. 

W. G. P. ¢ Clipping the Church”) 
of this cust.m see “N. & Q,” SS. vi 
vii, 8, Allusions to it are also made 5 8, 

Purtopinios (“Though lost to sight to 
dear ”’).—From a song by George Linley. See “ 
5th $, x. 417, and pass 

8. T. (“Penny Post “2 
sent year and that preceding, 6" 8, x, 
152. 

W. H. Seweut (“ Ancient Cross”),—Will be accepted 
with thanks. 

A. Hl. Owing to pressure of other matter 
further discu-sion is not invited, 


Renwick (“ Silo”’).—See 6 8. vi, 368, 
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412; vii. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adv: rtisements and 
Susiness Letters to “The Publisher at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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